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@ is judging seems to be a perennial 
subject of conversation after every 
show. There have been some high and low 
points surrounding some of the larger 
orchid shows held in Australia so far this 
season. The selection of Grand Champion 
has often been a contentious one. So what 
plant should win Grand Gham ien Orchid of a Show? 
Surely, it should be the best quality orchid on display, but 
does that always happen? Why do novelty orchids, out of 
left field, invariably beat more traditional style modern 
hybrids that are many generations down the track? 
At times I sympathise with hybrid Cymbidium and 
Cattleya growers. ‘ 

One positive to come out of the Australian Orchid 
Conference, was the thoughtful initiative of putting all the 
lecturers PowerPoint presentations on a portable USB 
_card. It also contains images of the Show including ever 
display, every champion and all of the 1st and 24 place 
flowers in every class. It is available through the Orchid 
Society of New South Wales. We have included an 
advertisement for sales of this memory stick free of charge 
to the OSNSW. 

It was good to see a deserving First Class Certificate 
being granted to a new Cymbidium hybrid, bred by 
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Greg Bryant, and grown and exhibited by Bryan Janes. 
Read all about it and its history in this issue. Carl Slusarezyk 
also gives us a snapshot of the range of cymbidiums being 
grown and shown in Western Australia. 

Sadly over the past few weeks, we have lost three 
significant Australian orchid identities. Leo Cady always 
had a deep interest in Australian native orchids, and was 
involved in the discovery and description of a number of 
terrestrial species as well as describing the natural hybrid 
Dendrobium x suffusum in 1964, the cross between 
kingianum and gracilicaule. He also kept a fine botanically 
significant collection of Haworthia species (miniature 
succulents from South Africa) that he donated to the 
Wollongong Botanic Garden a few years ago. Stephen 
Clemesha was another champion of our native orchids, 
he wrote extensively on them in his early years, and 
named a number of new species, varieties and subspecies. 
He was the first to seriously attempt a taxonomic treatment 
of the Dendrobium speciosum complex, back in 1981. 
He was also an expert on carnivorous plants, 
ferns, banksias, and other groups of native plants. 
Sandy Anderson used to run Bananacoast Orchids near 
Coffs Harbour from the 1980s to the 2000s. They specialised 
in growing, exhibiting and selling imported “Softcane” 
Dendrobium hybrids and cultivars, the real Dendrobiums. 
All three gentlemen will be sadly missed by their many 
friends in the orchid fraternity. 

More subscribers will keep our costs and subscription 
prices down. You can check your renewal date on the 
address flyer. In the not too distant future, we may no 
longer be selling in newsagents, so the AOR will only be 
available by subscription only. Support the nurseries and 
events that advertise with us. Show the magazine to orchid 
and gardening friends or your local society or club, 
encourage them to subscribe! As you all know, many 
magazines are no longer around, due to the digital/online 
age we live in. Yet these same people are all up in arms 
when such specialist magazines cease to exist. It’s a two 
way thing; support the businesses (ng magazines) that 
support the orchid fraternity. We also welcome original 
articles (with photos) for publication consideration. Maybe 
now is a good time to check if your subscription is still 
current. © Remember you can subscribe or renew your 
subscription to the Australian Orchid Review online on our 
secure website at www.australianorchidreview.com.au 


You can also visit our page on Facebook. | 
David Banks 


Australian Orchid Review 
david@hillsdistrictorchids.com 


Cover Shot 


Cymbidium Justis Pearl 
‘Bee Jay’ 

was Grand Champion at 
the 2018 National Orchid 
Extravaganza held at Dural, 
NSW. It was awarded a 

First Class Certificate 

| for owner Bryan Janes. 
(Photo: Ron Curtis) 
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‘Bee Jay’ 

r ~ FCC/AOC-NSW 2018 
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Justis Pearl “Bee Jay’ 
FCC/AOC-NSW 


by Greg Bryant 


[. is truly amazing that a flowering orchid that was sold on 
an orchid society sales bench could eventually go on to be 
the Grand Champion of a Show and receive a First Class 
Certificate (FCC) from Australian Orchid Council (AOC) 
judges. Yet that is what happened with Cymbidium Justis Pearl 
‘Bee Jay’ at the Cymbidium Club of Australia’s National 
Orchid Extravaganza, which was held at Dural on the first 
weekend of August 2018. 

I made this cross using Cymbidium Joan's Era ‘Liz’ with 
Cymbidium Kuranulla ‘Maestro’ in August 2001. It was later 
released by Bryants Orchids as their “22089” cross. 

In 2004 Peter Spielman purchased a community pot 
of “22089” Cymbidium seedlings from Bryants Orchids. 
Peter belonged to Campbelltown Orchid Society in NSW and 
was a painter by profession. White Cymbidium seedlings were 
not very popular at this time, especially compared to the 
darker colours but Peter mainly 
purchased white Cymbidium seedlings. 

Like most growers, Peter would cull 
out what he believed were the lesser 
seedlings as they flowered and he often 
sold them through the Society’s sales 
bench at monthly meetings and shows. 
As his seedlings from the “22089” cross 
flowered, Peter kept the best and he 
placed the lesser ones on the sales 
bench at a Campbelltown Orchid 
Society Show. These seedlings were 
very reasonably priced and some were 
very high quality. Brian Janes, another 
member of Campbelltown Orchid 
Society, recognised the potential and 
quality of one of these seedlings and 
purchased it. This seedling was later 
given the cultivar name ‘Bee Jay’. 

Word got around that Peter had sold 
some very good seedlings, particularly 
the one that Brian had purchased. 
The next time that I saw Peter, I asked 
him why he had sold such a good 
orchid. Peter replied that he had sold it 
because he had a couple that he had 
kept from the cross that he thought 
were even better. Unfortunately I 
never got to see these better ones and 
sadly Peter has since passed away. 
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Bryants Orchids have used another cultivar called ‘Legacy’ 
from the Cymbidium Justis Pearl (Joan’s Era x Kurunulla) 
cross in their breeding program. It has been giving some fine 
results. It will be fascinating to see the results from breeding 
using Cymbidium Justis Pearl ‘Bee Jay’. The cross of Joan’s Era 
with Kuranulla was officially registered with the Royal 
Horticultural Society in the United Kingdom on 14 August 
2018 as Cymbidium Justis Pearl, partially named after the 
street where Brian lives. 

I have also included an image of a new seedling from 
Cymbidium Justis Pearl ‘Legacy’, being Cymbidium (Justis Pearl 
x Fresh Charisma) ‘Guru’. | 

Greg Bryant 

Bryants Orchids, NSW 

Email: bryantsorchids@aol.com 
Website: www.bryantsorchids.com 
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Cymbidium™ 
Justis Pearl 

‘Bee Jay’ 

C/AGC-NSW 2018 


Cymbidium, 
Joan's Era 
Piz’ 


Below: Cymbidium Justis Pearl 
— registration form 


@) Royal Horticultural Society 


*“ Sharing the best in Gardening 


REGISTRATION CONFIRMATION /INVOICE 


Brian Janes, Australia, Registrations, 14° August 2018 
(Our Ref: P. 28540) 


Please note: Due to the increase in postage 
costs from 1St January 2016, subscription 
renewal notices will no longer be sent out, 
as the subscription expiry date is already 
printed on the mailing sheet just above the 
subscriber's name, so please keep an eye 
out on the mailing sheet for your expiry date. 


To save resources the Registration Authority now confirms acceptance of registrations by supplying a print out from 
the database. Please check the spelling of your grex epithets carefully, as this is how they will appear in print. 


Supplied by the Royal Horticultural Society as International Cultivar Registration Authority for Orchid Hybrids 


______REGISTEREDBY 


Cymbidium 


Justis Pearl Cym. Joan's Era x Cym. Kuranulla B.Janes (Bryants) 
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Cymbidium 
Justis Pearl 
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Cymbidium 
Daniel Thomas 
‘HO! 


(Grand hampion) 


rchids with 


In WA 


Text and photos by Carl Slusarczyk 


eddy Bears outnumbered members of the Cymbidium 

Orchid Club of Western Australia at their Winter Show 
held 27-29th July 2018 in the grounds of Ezi-Gro Orchids. 
Club President Lynn Brooks and her team of helpers are to be 
congratulated for their efforts and were rewarded witha large 
entry of plants and good patronage from the public. 

Ezi-Gro Orchids contributed many of the show plants, 
mostly from Kevin Butler’s own unique breeding lines, with 
his novelty types especially well represented. 

The Grand Champion was Cymbidium Daniel Thomas ‘#9’ 
bred by Stephen Thomas and grown by Carl Slusarczyk. 
This was a genuine 15cm flower but still retaining very good 
form. The parentage of the Cymbidium Daniel Thomas grex is 
(Kimberley Wilderness x Kimberley Meadows) so compliments 
are due to the Sunderland’s for making the parent plants 
available. Cymbidium Daniel Thomas has been very successful 
cross with a sibling plant, ‘Taurus’, receiving an 82.6 point 
AM/AOC for Stephen Thomas in 2016. 
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The Reserve Champion was the well-known Cymbidium 
Khanebono ‘Jacinta’ bred by George Serhan in NSW. It is an 
outstanding intermediate Cymbidium hybrid that regularly 
features on the showbench. 

The Best Small Standard, Cymbidium Marilyn Thomas 
‘Golden Glory’, Best Novelty, Cymbidium (Darch Dots x Scott) 
and Best Seedling, Cymbidium (Touchstone x O’Beaston) 
were all entered by Ezi-Gro Orchids. First division grower 
Jerry Hamera had a successful show winning a sash for a 
specimen sized Cymbidium Pywacket ‘Evergreen’ and the 
Champion Miniature with Cymbidium Fairy Rouge ‘Lavender 
Falls’. The Fairy Rouge grex was registered by Greenoaks in 
1967 and ‘Lavender Falls’ is another evergreen. | 

Carl Slusarczyk 
Email: carl.lina.slu@gmail.com 


Orchids with Ted 
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‘Golden Glory” 
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Cymbidium 
Darch Dots 
‘Dazzler’ 
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Cymbidium 
Darch Avenue 
“Tiny Tot’ 
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Cymbidium 
(Wild Goose x 
Green Spectacle) 


Cymbidium 
Darch Papaya 
‘Mixed Bag’ 


Cymbidium 
Hazel Fay 
‘Shocking’ 


Cymbidium : 
WillungaRoyal  _- 
‘Orange Delight’ (2) 


Cymbidium 
Darch Li Li 
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‘Evergreen’ 
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Cymbidium 
Fairy Rouge 
‘Tavender-Falls’ 
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Hydrophobicity 
of growth media 
— an insidious problem 
for orchid growers 


by K Yin Chan and Sau-wan Chan 


Introduction 


Many growers would have the following experience with 
their orchid collections... 

A couple of plants, suddenly going backwards, losing 
vigour, and showing symptoms of water stress (with shrivelled 
leaves and pseudobulbs) but otherwise no obvious symptoms 
of disease. When the pots are lift up, they feel much lighter 
in the hands when compared to the neighbouring similar pots 
with unaffected plants, suggesting a lack of water. If the pots 
are then emptied out and examined (Figure 1), bulk of the 
growth media appears dry, with only small parts of the mix 
wetted up even though this is immediately after watering. 


Figure 1: 
Dendrobium 
«Hilda Poxon, — 
showing signs 
of Severe 
hydrophobicity 
symptoms © 


On close examination, a dense whitish mesh of filamentous 
growth is found growing on the surface of the bark fragments 
as well as enmeshing much of the spaces between the 
fragments. Under this situation if left unattended, the affected 
plants would not recover and would eventually perish. 

From our own experience and talking to other orchid 
growers, we believe this problem is rather common and is the 
cause of unexplained loss of orchid plants, including some 
prized ones in many collections. It is an insidious problem 
because without obvious disease symptom, the orchid suffers 
a slow decline and eventual death. 
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What is hydrophobicity? 

This refers to the resistance of materials to being wetted up 
by water, i.e. water repellence. Soil hydrophobicity is a well- 
known problem in agriculture, bowling and golf greens, 
adversely affecting establishment of crop and pasture and 
their production. It is a very common problem (known as 
Localised Dry Spots (LDSs)) found in golf courses and requires 
amelioration using surfactants and other measures. 
For hydrophobic soils, water when applied either as rain or 
irrigation, does not evenly wet up the surface and infiltrate 
but instead stays ponded on the surface, causing runoff 
and erosion and hence loss of water for crop use. 
The hydrophobicity has been attributed to organic 
components in soils as all organic materials are water repellent 
when dry. In many instances, the problem is exacerbated by 
fungal growth which does not cause disease but makes the 
soil more hydrophobic. 

For orchid growing, the most commonly used components 
in growth media, namely plant bark, peat moss and sphagnum 
moss, tend to be hydrophobic when dry (Figure 2). 


Figure 2: 


Dry bark tends 

to be hydrophobic 

- Water stays as droplet 
on surface and not quickly 
wetting the bark 


Therefore, dry growth media tend to be hydrophobic to 
varying degrees. It is a rather common experience that 
watering of pots with dry growth media using garden hose 
often does not result in thorough and even wetting up. 
However, the problem becomes acute when there is abundant 
growth of fungi. Underlying cause of flush of fungal growth 
and hence occurrence of hydrophobicity in certain pots and 
not others is not clear and so cannot be predicted at this stage. 


21 


Consequences of hydrophobicity in orchid growing: 


This leads to reduced water intake and unevenness of 
wetting. On watering, instead of entering the growth medium 
resulting in even wetting of the whole pot, most of the water 
escapes through the side of the pot and the rest goes through 
large channels resulting in poor and very uneven wetting. 
With time, the affected orchids suffer from water shortage 
even though under normal irrigation regimes, resulting in 
symptoms of water stress, loss in vigour, stunted growth and 
eventual death. 


Figure 3c: _ 
Fungal fyphae 
_enmeshing 

fatk and other ° 
mponents of 


As an example of the potential problem of the reduced 
water intake due to hydrophobicity, an orchid plant 
(Sarcochilus Fitzhart) showing suspected hydrophobicity 
(Figures 3a-3c) was weighed when dry and weighed again 
after normal watering. Surfactant was then applied to the pot, 
watered again and weighed. It was found that additional 86% 
of water can be added to the pot with the help of surfactant 
(Wettasoil®) (Figure 4). 
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Figure 4: Changes in weight of orchid pot of Sarcochilus Fitzhart when 
dry, after normal watering and after watering with surfactant treatment 
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The Sarcochilus Fitzhart plant recovered after the proper 
wetting up and kept under moist conditions. 


How to identify the problem? 

Watch out for plants which shows sign of water stress 
when compared to neighbouring pots which have been 
watered in the same way. Lift the pots up after normal 
watering to feel if they are much lighter than the surrounding 
healthy pots. If so, in the absence of disease symptoms, it is 
likely that the pots have been inflicted with hydrophobicity. 


How to avoid/cure the problem? 
Avoiding/minimising the problem 


1. Watering practice — using fine sprayers/foggers. Gentle 
watering using a fine spray allows slow wetting up of dry 
bark and more uniform wetting through the finer pores of 
the growth medium. Under rapid wetting using garden 
hose, the bark often remains dry as water only tends to pass 
through the large channels. It is especially true for initial 
watering of orchids after period of resting when the growth 
media tends to be dry; 


2.Chemical treatment - use of wetting agents, mainly 
surfactants in nature is an effective way of overcoming 
hydrophobicity in agriculture and golf greens. The wetting 
agents at recommended rate can be applied to the affected 
pots and on the first watering after dry period of resting to 
ensure uniform re-wetting; 


3. Incorporation of non-organic ingredients like perlite, scoria 
and pebbles as these are hydrophilic materials and hence 
help to keep the pot open to watering and wetting; 


4, Pre-wetting of plant bark before repotting — Dry plant bark 
tends to be hydrophobic and require extended period of 
water treatment before they can hold and transmit water. 
Therefore, avoid potting up using dry bark from the bag. 
Instead, the dry bark needs to be pre-wetted thoroughly 
prior to repotting. 


Curing the problem 

Once the problem is discovered, the first thing is to rewet 
the whole pot slowly using a fine spray of wetting agents at 
recommended rate. Keep the pot moist by avoiding excessive 
drying. With the increased water supply, the plant should 
slowly recover and under the moist regime, the vigorous 
fungal activity will subside. 


Conclusion 
We believe hydrophobicity in varying degrees is commonly 


’ encountered by orchid growers, often unknowingly and is 


the cause of underperformance and even loss of orchids in 
collections. However, with proper water management and 
due diligence, the problem can be reduced and avoided. 
Yin and Sau-wan Chan 

Email: kyswchan@bigpond.net.au 
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- A Field Guide 
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Inc. 2014 
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orchid structure, pollination and 
habitat description. _ Detailed 
information on over 200 species 
includes plant descriptions, flowering 
times and distribution. Each species 
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photographs. 
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The Genus 
Phragmipedium 
Revisited 


Part 1: Introduction and General Overview 


by Prof. Dr. Guido J. Braem 


Introduction 


In general, all slipper orchids were kept together in the 
genus Cypripedium Linné until the establishment of the genus 
Paphiopedilum by Ernst Pfitzer in 1886, although as early as 
1830 George Don suggested dividing the genus into 
differentiated groups in Loudon’s Hortus Britannicus. In his 
new genus, Pfitzer included the species now belonging to the 
genus Phragmipedium, putting them into his entity 
“Phragmopedilum” without giving that entity any designated 
rank. What is now generally accepted to be Phragmipedium 
lindenii, the only known lady’s slipper orchid without a 
pouch, was originally described as a separate genus under the 
name Uropedium by John Lindley in 1846. Furthermore, in 
1854, the younger Reichenbach transferred all Meso- and 
South-American conduplicate! lady’s slippers (all except 
those we now regard as true cypripediums) into his genus 
Selenipedium as section “Acaulia coriifolia”, and over the 
following 3 decades, added several new species to that genus. 
However, the genus Selenipedium did not find too much 
acceptance in orchid circles of that time. 

Rolfe finally established the genus Phragmipedium in 1896. 
As designations only have priority within the rank in which 
they have been described (International Code of Nomenclature 
for Algae, Fungi, and Plants [“The Code”] Article 11.2) and 
since Pfitzer’s “Phragmopedilum” had no designated rank and 
was most certainly not intended to be a separate genus, 
Rolfe’s designation must be followed. Rolfe also dismissed 
Lindley’s Uropedium, and correctly incorporated Uropedium 
lindenii into his genus, causing a priority problem which was 
resolved by declaring Phragmipedium a nomen conservandum 
under therules of the Code (Article 14.2 2) aftera corresponding 
proposal was made by Dressler & N.H. Williams in 1975. 


The correct taxonomy at the genus level can thus be 
regarded as clearly established: 


Phragmipedium Rolfe, nomen conservandum 
The Orchid Review, 4: 331-332 (1896) 


SYNONYMS 


Phragmopedilum Rolfe emend. Pfitzer 
Botanische Jahrbiicher fiir Systematik, Pflanzengeschichte 
und Pflanzengeographie, 25: 527 (1898) 
Phragmipedilum Rolfe 
The Orchid Review, 9: 175 (1901) 
Uropedium Lindley 
Orchidaceae Lindenianae, 28 (1846) 


As the plants were considered difficult to grow, little 
attention was paid to them for a long time. No important 
literature was published in respect to plants belonging to this 
genus between 1903 and 1975. The revision rendered by 
Leslie A. Garay in the Orchid Digest for 1979 marked the 
beginning of a new “Phragmipedium era,” but the run on 
“phrags” really began with the discovery of the brilliant 
red-flowered Phragmipedium besseae in Peru in 1981. 
Since then, the ill-conceived pseudo-conservatory legislation 
(CITES), together with more detailed knowledge in respect to 
the cultivation of these neotropical slipper orchids, has made 
these plants among the most popular orchids in the world. 

The discovery and description of Phragmipedium kovachii in 
Peru in 2002 and the unfortunate actions surrounding its 
importation into the USA and publication of the species have 
once again drawn world-wide attention to the genus. 
The discovery of this large-flowered, brilliantly-coloured 
species proved that even in a country as well known to 
botanists as Peru, new and fabulous discoveries can be made, 
and it would be safe to assume that other countries of Latin 
America could yield similar surprises. : 


' Folded (doubled) lengthwise (a single fold), as opposed to “plicate” where the leaves are folded lengthwise like a fan (several folds). 
2 This article states: “Conservation aims at retention of those names that best serve stability of nomenclature.” — Unfortunately, this is one of 
the many ambiguous clauses in the code, and we predict that the elasticity of this clause will be interpreted in various ways by the relevant 


committee at each International Congress of Botanical Nomenclature. 
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Alphabetical List of species hitherto described within the genus Phragmipedium 

All described species are included without any evaluation of their taxonomic validity at whatever level. The dates given are 
the year in which the taxon was included into the genus; the dates in parentheses are the year in which the taxon was originally 
published (if that year predates its inclusion into the genus). 


anchicayense Braem, Tes6n & Faust 2016 
andreettae Cribb & Pupulin 2006 
anguloi Braem, Tes6n & Manzur 2014 


boissierianum (Reichenbach fil.) Rolfe (1854) 1896 
brasiliense Quené & Grufs 2003 
caricinum (Lindley & Paxton) Rolfe (1850) 1896 
caudatum (Lindley) Rolfe (1840) 1896 
czerwiakowianum (Reichenbach fil.) Rolfe (1854) 1896 
dalessandroi Dodson & Grufs 1996 
dariense (Reichenbach fil.) Garay (1869) 1979 
ecuadorense Garay 1979 
hartwegii (Reichenbach fil.) Pfitzer (1852) 1903 
hincksianum (Reichenbach fil.) Garay (1878) 1979 
hirtzii Dodson 1988 
humboldtii Atwood & Dressler 1998 
kaieteurum (N.E. Brown) Garay (1885) 1979 
klotzschianum (Reichenbach fil.) Rolfe (1848) 1896 
kovachii Atwood, Dalstrom & Fernandez 2002 
lindenii (Lindley) Dressler & N.H. Williams (1846) 1975 
lindleyanum (R.H Schomburgh ex Lindley) Rolfe (1840) 1896 


longifolium (Reichenbach fil. ) Rolfe (1852) 1896 
manzurit Higgins & Viveros 2008 


monstruosum Archila 1999 


pearcei (Reichenbach fil.) Rauh & Senghas (1865) 1975 
popowii Braem, Ohlund & Quené 2004 
reticulatum (Reichenbach fil.) Garay (1874) 1979 
richtert ROth & Gru 1994 

roezlii (Reichenbach fil. ex Regel) Garay (1873) 1979 
sargentianum (Rolfe) Rolfe (1893) 1900 
schlimit (Linden & Reichenbach fil.) Rolfe (1854) 1896 
warszewiczianum (Reichenbach fil.) Garay (1852) 1979 
warszewiczii Christenson 

xerophyticum Soto, Salazar & Hagsater 1990 
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Of the 44 taxa described at the species level, quite a few can be dismissed. And as a result, we are left with the following list 
of 24 accepted species, 23 belonging to the genus Phragmipedium and one in the genus Mexipedium. We furthermore include 
the natural hybrid Phragmipedium x richteri. 


Phragmipedium anchicayense Braem, Tes6n & Faust (2016) 


Phragmipedium andreettae Cribb & Pupulin (2006) 


Phragmipedium anguloi Braem, Tes6n & Manzur (2014) 


Phragmipedium besseae Dodson & Kuhn (1981) 


Phragmipedium boissierianum (Reichenbach fil.) Rolfe ([1854] 1896) 


Phragmipedium caricinum (Lindley & Paxton) Rolfe ([1850] 1896) 


) 
Phragmipedium dalessandroi Dodson & Gru (1996 
Phragmipedium exstaminodium Castafio, Hagsater & Aguirre (1984) 


Phragmipedium caudatum (Lindley) Rolfe ([1840] 1896 
i ( ) 

Phragmipedium fischeri Braem & Mohr (1996) 

( ) 


Phragmipedium guianense Sambin & Braem (2014 


Phragmipedium hirtzii Dodson (1988) 


Phragmipedium klotzschianum (Reichenbach fil.) Rolfe ([1848] 1896) 
Phragmipedium kovachii Atwood, Dalstrém & Fernandez (2002) 


Phragmipedium lindenii (Lindley) Dressler & N.H. Williams ({[1846] 1975) 


Phragmipedium lindleyanum (Schomburgh ex Lindley) Rolfe ([1840] 1896) 


Phragmipedium longifolium (Reichenbach fil. ) Rolfe ({1852] 1896) 


Phragmipedium pearcei (Reichenbach fil.) Rauh & Senghas ([1865] 1975) 
Phragmipedium popowii Braem, Ohlund & Quené (2004) 


Phragmipedium sargentianum (Rolfe) Rolfe ({1893] 1900) 
Phragmipedium schlimii (Linden & Reichenbach fil.) Rolfe ([1854] 1896) 


Phragmipedium warszewiczianum (Reichenbach fil.) Garay ({1852] 1979) 
Phragmipedium x richteri ROth & Gru (1994) 
Mexipedium xerophyticum Soto, Salasar & Hagsater (1990) 


Phragmipedium vittatum (Vellozo) Rolfe ([1827/1881?] 1896) 
( 
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Our knowledge of the genus Phragmipedium is constantly 
increasing. New species will be discovered and described. 
Literature searches and review of old materials may reveal 
that well-known names are invalid or have been used 
incorrectly; familiar names may disappear and new ones may 
need to be added to the inventory of the genus. Taxonomy is 
not a static part of science, and orchid taxonomy is by no 
means an exception. 


Infrageneric Taxonomy 

Braem (2011) established an updated infrageneric system 
in which the genus is divided into six subgenera; the subgenus 
Longifolum is divided into two sections. 


1. PHRAGMIPEDIUM SUBGENUS 
PHRAGMIPEDIUM ? 


SYNONYM 

Phragmipedium Section Phragmipedium 
TYPE 

Cypripedium caudatum Lindley 


The Genera and Species of Orchidaceous Plants: 531 (1840) 

[= Phragmipedium caudatum (Lindley) Rolfe, 1896] 

SPECIES 

Phragmipedium caudatum 

Phragmipedium exstaminodium Castano, Hagsater & Aguirre, 1984 
Phragmipedium guianense Sambin & Braem, 2014 
Phragmipedium lindenii (Lindley) Dressler & N. H. Williams, 1975 
Phragmipedium popowii Braem, Ohlund & Quené, 2004 
Phragmipedium warszewiczianum (Reichenbach fil.) Garay, 1979 


2. PHRAGMIPEDIUM SUBGENUS 
MICROPETALUM (HALLIER) BRAEM 


BASIONYM 


Paphiopedilum Section Micropetalum Hallier 
Annales du jardin botanique de Buitenzorg, 14: 1852 [46] (1897) 


SYNONYM 


Phragmipedium Section Micropetalum (Hallier) Garay 
The Orchid Digest, 43(4): 133 (1979) 


TYPE 


Selenipedium schlimii Linden & Reichenbach fil. 

Bonplandia, 2: 277-278 (1854) 

[= Phragmipedium schlimii (Linden & Reichenbach fil.) 
Rolfe, 1896] 


SPECIES 


Phragmipedium schlimit 

Phragmipedium anguloi Braem, TesOn & Manzur, 2014 
Phragmipedium andreettae Cribb & Pupulin, 2006 
Phragmipedium besseae Dodson & J. Kuhn, 1981 
Phragmipedium dalessandroi Dodson & Gruss, 1996 
Phragmipedium fischeri Braem & Mohr, 1996 


3. PHRAGMIPEDIUM SUBGENUS 
SCHLUCKEBIERIUM (BRAEM) BRAEM 
BASIONYM 

Phragmipedium Section Schluckebieria Braem 
Richardiana, 4(3): 89-102 (2004) 

TYPE 


Phragmipedium kovachii Atwood, Dalstroém & Fernandez 
Selbyana, 23, supplement (2002) 


SPECIES 

Phragmipedium kovachit 

4, PHRAGMIPEDIUM SUBGENUS 
PLATYPETALUM (PFITZER) BRAEM 
BASIONYM 


Phragmopedilum Section Platypetalum Pfitzer 
Das Pflanzenreich, 12: 43 (1903) 


SYNONYM 

Phragmipedium Section Platypetalum (Pfitzer) Garay 

The Orchid Digest, 43(4): 133 (1979) 

TYPE 

Cypripedium lindleyanum R.H. Schomburgk ex Lindley 

The Genera and Species of Orchidaceous Plants: 531 (1840) 

(= Phragmipedium lindleyanum [R.H. Schomburgk ex Lindley] 
Rolfe, 1896) 

SPECIES 

Phragmipedium lindleyanum 

Phragmipedium sargentianum (Rolfe) Rolfe, 1900 

5. PHRAGMIPEDIUM SUBGENUS LONGIFOLIUM 
BRAEM 


REPLACED SYNONYM*4 

Cypripedium Section Lorifolia Kranzlin 

Orchidacearum Genera et Species, 1: 37 (1897) 
SYNONYM 

Phragmipedium Section Lorifolia (Kranzlin) Garay 

The Orchid Digest, 43(4): 141 (1979) 

TYPE 

Cypripedium longifolium Warszewicz & Reichenbach fil. 
Botanische Zeitung, 10(40): 690 (1852) 

(= Phragmipedium longifolium [Reichenbach fil. & Warszewicz] 
Rolfe, 1896) 


3 Autonym (= an automatically created infrageneric or infraspecific name). 

4 The decision to give this subgenus the name “Longifolium” instead of “Lorifolium” resulted out of the necessity to eliminate any possible 
ambiguity. If we would have simply taken “Lorifolium” as the subgeneric name, there would have been an autonymic section “Lorifolia” 
resulting in the necessity to clarify whether one means section Lorifolia sensu Braem or section Lorifolia sensu (Kranzlin) Garay each and 
every time reference to such section needed to be made. Furthermore, our decision to choose a different name for this subgenus is 
sanctioned by article 11.2 of the CODE: “In no case does a name have priority outside the rank in which it is published.” 
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5A. PHRAGMIPEDIUM SUBGENUS 
LONGIFOLIUM SECTION LONGIFOLIUM > 
TYPE 


Cypripedium longifolium Warszewicz & Reichenbach fil. 
Botanische Zeitung, 10(40): 690 (1852) 


SPECIES 


Phragmipedium longifolium 
Phragmipedium hirtzii Dodson, 1988 
Phragmipedium vittatum (Velloso) Rolfe, 1896 


5B. PHRAGMIPEDIUM SUBGENUS LONGIFOLIUM 
SECTION VIRIDIFLORUM BRAEM 
TYPE 


Selenipedium boissierianum Reichenbach fil. 
Xenia Orchidaceae, 1: 3, 176 (1854) 


SPECIES 
Phragmipedium boissierianum 


6. PHRAGMIPEDIUM SUBGENUS 
HIMANTOPETALUM (HALLIER) BRAEM 
BASIONYM 
Paphiopedilum Section Himantopetalum Hallier 
Annales du jardin botanique de Buitenzorg, 14: 1852 [46] (1897) 
SYNONYM 
Phragmipedium Section Himantopetalum (Hallier) Garay 
The Orchid Digest, 43(4): 140 (1979) 
TYPE 
Cypripedium caricinum Lindley & Paxton 
Paxton’s Flower Garden, 1: 39 (1850) 
(= Phragmipedium caricinum [Lindley & Paxton] Rolfe), 1896 
SPECIES 
Phragmipedium anchicayense Braem, Tes6n & Faust, 2016 
Phragmipedium caricinum (Lindley & Paxton) Rolfe), 1896 
Phragmipedium klotzschianum (Reichenbach fil.) Rolfe, 1896 
Phragmipedium pearcei (Reichenbach fil.) Rauh & Senghas, 1975 
& 
Prof. Dr. Guido J. Braem 
Email: braem44@gmail.com 


5 Autonym. 


Left: 

Phragmipedium caudatum, 

the type species of subgenus 
Phragmipedium with Dr. Henry Oakeley 
Photograph courtesy of Dr. Oakeley 
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Left: 

Phragmipedium kovachii, 
the type species of 
subgenus 
Schluckebierium 
Photograph courtesy 

of Sam Crothers 


Below: 

Phragmipedium kovachii, 
Photograph courtesy 

of Bev Debrincat 
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Below: 

Phragmipedium boissierianum, 
the type species of 

subgenus Longifolium 

Section Viridiflorum 
Photograph courtesy 

of Pepe Portilla 


Left: 

Phragmipedium lindleyanum, 
the type species of 
subgenus Platypetalum 
Photograph courtesy 

of David Haelterman 


Right: 

Phragmipedium longifolium, 

the type species of 

subgenus Longifolium 

and its Section Longifolium 
Photograph courtesy of Jerry Fischer 
(Orchids Limited) 
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Left: 

Phragmipedium caricinum, 
the type species of 
subgenus Himantopetalum 
Photograph courtesy of 
Dorothy Potter Barnett 
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How do you select the 
Grand Champion Orchid 
of a Show? 


by David P. Banks 


. sounds a fairly simple question really, and it should have 
a fairly simple answer. The Grand Champion orchid of a 
show should be the best orchid, on the day, on display at the 
event. The judges cast their votes, and the orchid with the 
most votes wins. Essentially though, if all the plants in the 
show were pointed up, using the award judging system, then 
the plant with the highest score out of 100 would win. As it 
would be the best and highest quality orchid in the show. Easy! 

Ok, this is a first world problem, as we are talking about an 
upmarket flower show. After all, isn’t a shared interest in 
flowers and plants supposed to bring likeminded people 
together? So if it’s that simple, how do so many qualified 
orchid judges get this process horribly wrong at times? 

Apart from an ego boost and kudos for the exhibitor who 
grew the Champion Orchid of the Show, there are also 
financial benefits. The prize-money can be significant, with 
the purse in larger national orchid shows often attracting 
around or over the $1000 mark. In Japan they give away new 
cars! So it’s important to get the result right, at a number 
of levels. 

I’ve been around and involved with orchids for almost all 
my life, having regularly attended orchid meetings since I was 
5 years of age. I became President of my local (Parramatta and 


District Orchid Society) less than a week after turning 20, 


being the youngest to hold such office in Australia. After a 
break, and all these years later, I’m still President of PDOS. 
I became an Orchid Society of New South Wales & Australian 
Orchid Council judge in the 1980's after topping the judging 
classes, with over 30 participants. 


I was the youngest OSNSW/AOC orchid judge at the time. 
Apart from judging throughout Australia, I also have judged 
at orchid shows and conferences in the USA, Canada, 
New Zealand, the Philippines and Papua New Guinea. 
Sadly my knowledge was deemed by some as a threat, and 
my vast enthusiasm mistaken for arrogance. In those early 
days I was in my father’s shadow, as he became President of 
the OSNSW, President of the AOC, whilst also being Registrar 
of Judges for OSNSW. For years I was referred to as 
“Graeme Banks’ son” rather than David. Many lamented the 
demise of the judging credibility within OSNSW after he 
relinquished the registrar’s role. 

I resigned as an OSNSW Judge in 2007 essentially out of 
frustration and disenchantment with a dysfunctional and at 
times corrupt leadership group. Many were more interested 
in protecting their profiles and egos by big-noting themselves, 
being seen at elite social events, with scant interest in the 
actual orchids themselves. Many have not been seen with a 
decently grown orchid. Sadly this led to a string of resignations 
that has silently continued. 

I think I’m in a fair position to make such comments about 
the judging of orchids and the processes involved. I have 
always maintained and developed my interest in all types of 
orchids, species and hybrids, natives and exotics — keeping up 
to date with the orchid scene. I also have a very good memory. 
I admit to being outspoken about aspects within the orchid 
hobby that I have knowledge on. I will be critical if I see 
obvious blunders, but will also give accolades and praise to 
good orchids and when things are done correctly. 
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The catalyst for this article was the championship judging 
at the recent AOC Conference hosted by OSNSW and held at 
Windsor, and the discussion afterwards, that was especially 
vocal and forthright on social media. At this event, after the 
preliminary judging, the various class and section champions 
are considered for the “grand final” if you like. That is the 
Champion Species Orchid of the Show, and the Champion 
Hybrid Orchid of the Show, and then it’s a two horse race to 
select the overall Grand Champion Orchid of the Show. 

Both Champions were essentially novelties. I’m confident 
many of the judges would not have been familiar with these 
plants either. Both entries did not have anything “similar” to 
contend with in the show, so difficult to make comparisons. 
I will discuss the species first, then the hybrid. 

The Champion Species Orchid of the Show and Grand 
Champion Orchid of the Show went to a single-flowered 
plant benched as Paphiopedilum micranthum forma eburneum. 
This is a colour form of this variable Chinese slipper orchid 
species that was named as a subspecies by Jack Fowlie in 
1993, and later transferred to varietal status in 2012. 
Personally, I think it’s better treated as forma (as it’s just a 
colour form), yet this has not been validly published. 
The name eburneum refers to the predominantly white 
labellum (pouch). It is not to be confused with the 
anthocyanin-free “albino” form known as Paphiopedilum 
micranthum forma alboflavum. (A true albino form would be 
pure white.) A couple of examples are included here 
for comparison. 


Paphiopedilum 
micranthum 

forma eburneum 

- Grand Champion and 


Champion Species Orchid 
AOC Conference & Siow 
8 
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It’s amazing to consider that these Paphiopedilum Section 
Parvisepalum species were unknown to the Western World 
until the 1980s. I well remember the excitement when first 
seeing photos of these unique oriental orchids. When plants 
entered cultivation here, it renewed interest in slipper orchid 
species on a global scale. Inevitably the first plants presented 
for judging were immediately granted quality awards, yet we 
quickly also found outa few years laterjust how horticulturally 
inferior those original plants were. The main problem with 
this group of Paphiopedilum species (with their bubblegum- 
like pouches) is that they are stunning colourful flowers, with 
blooms disproportionally large, considering the modest and 
small stature of the plants. Fact is, well grown examples of 
average forms of these orchids always are eye-catching, 
especially to those who have never seen them before or 
who are generally unfamiliar with the species and _ its 
natural variability. 

Well it appears several decades later, the same basic 
mistakes are being made. And in today’s technological age 
this is totally unacceptable. To be frank, the plant exhibited 
was a nicely grown example of a below average form of the 
species, in fact it was poor. The pointed dorsal sepal and petals 
were thin-textured, very narrow and wavy. The overall 
colour was insipid, with the tessellations poorly defined. The 
labellum was at best average and probably just a bit small. 
Seriously, apart from its rarity, I fail to see what the judges 
saw in this plant. Incredibly it was also awarded (rewarded) 
with an Award of Merit (AM) at a special judging sometime 
over the duration of the show. I will discuss award judging in 
another future article. 


Paphiopedilum \ 
micranthum 
forma eburneum 
- benched at 
North Shore 
Orchid Society, 
NSW 5/9/18 
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Most of us carry smart phones with us, some 24/7. When 
the judges saw this plant, why didn’t they Google it for 
images, just to give them a bit more of an idea and a “heads 
up”. It took literally seconds for me to bring up a range of 
images by keying in the three words “Paphiopedilum 
micranthum eburneum”. What I saw was a selection of colour 
photos of various examples, all of them being far superior 
horticulturally to the one before them in the show. Remember 
this went on to win Grand Champion of the Conference! I’ve 
included a montage of several random images showing what 
I found. Some of these are simply outstanding in shape and/ 
or colour. A few have been plants that deservedly received 
quality awards overseas. 

Some will counter “but they were not at the show”. True! 
But serious, learned judges need to be up to date with what 
actually is available internationally (as well as locally) and see 
the best examples of all types of orchid species and hybrids. 
In this scenario, there are three main people at fault for this 
diabolical decision being made. Firstly, the Registrar of Judges 
should have ensured he had a specialist competent and 
respected judge leading the particular panel, who really 
knows the orchids they are likely to encounter. He should 
also display strong leadership and have a true thorough 
interest and knowledge in orchid species and hybrids. 
Secondly the Panel Leader should have seen the shortcomings 
of this orchid immediately. Ironically it was within a display 
of slipper orchids, and this exhibit was off a bit to the side of 
the display. I will give you a tip for free, in displays the 
exhibitors generally put their “best plants” at the front and 
centre. This is nothing new! What was front and centre was 
an outstanding clone of Paphiopedilum wardii, that had 
previously been awarded an AM (Award of Merit) on a 
previous blooming. Even the puzzled exhibitor, who owned 
both plants, admitted the wardii was far better than this 
micranthum! This obviously has nothing to do with the owner 
or exhibitor. My focus here is purely on the real merits of 
these orchids and the judging process that occurred. Most 
agreed the wardii was robbed as best species Paphiopedilum, 


but why didn’t the Panel Leader step in or at least use his- 


phone! Thirdly, the person who obviously promoted the 
living daylights out of this plant, to ensure it made the podium 
for consideration of Grand Champion. What was she thinking? 
One thing is certain; she had no idea at all about the true 
quality of the rare orchid species she was looking at. It was 
suggested to me that no one stood up to challenge this 
decision because of who she is and the position that she holds. 
Perhaps it was just about ego, self interest and politics. 
Actually I’m still baffled by what happened, and so are 
many others. 

This particular slipper orchid was the first to bloom from an 
imported flask. It’s a well known fact you have to bloom 
many, many seedlings from a flask to get that stand-out plant 
that may be high award quality. Many Cattleya, Cymbidium, 
Dendrobium and Paphiopedilum hybridists cull hundreds of 
inferior seedlings to keep the very best one or two seedlings. 
Same thing goes for species seedlings from flask. Rarely will 
they be award quality anyway. Everyone who sees these 
photos will agree with what a poor choice this was. Ironically, 
six weeks after the Conference, the owner flowered another 
seedling from this flask. It was so far superior to the Grand 
Champion it isn’t funny. It still has the same weak colour, but 
the shape was in line with other quality examples that have 
been seen around the globe. A photo of this plant is included 
for comparison. 

Interestingly many orchid growers, exhibitors and 
enthusiasts (plus a few judges!) took to social media to voice 
their concerns. Photos and comments were quickly uploaded 
onto some of the orchid platforms on Facebook. The overall 
theme was disbelief. Experienced orchid growers and 
exhibitors are not stupid. Many of them know more about 
the plants than most of the judging panel, they know the 
plants better, more in tune with them. They are competitive 
with their nurtured show plants, but will take being beaten 
by a better flower. It was more farcical than the much hyped 
un-orchid looking mutated blue Phalaenopsis that was shipped 
in for the event. (I wonder how much money OSNSW wasted 
on that failed publicity stunt?). 


ay 
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All above: Paphiopedilum micranthum 
forma eburneum (from Internet) 
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Many get discouraged and annoyed 
when they have quality orchids they 
don’t believe have been seriously 
considered. Several feel the officiating 
Registrar of Judges has lost interest and 
become stagnant and out of touch, after 
decades in this position he holds onto so 
tightly. Perhaps it’s time for a change of 
the guard. A classic example of plant 
politics, the power of being in charge! 
Hey, it’s a flower society! 

The problem perhaps with the 
Paphiopedilum wardii was that it was not 
as “pretty” a flower as the micranthum. 
Keep in mind both these plants only had 
one flower to be considered. It always 
seems harder with orchids that have 
multiple blooms on the inflorescence. 
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Please ensure that all slides, photographs 
and electronic files are clearly marked with 
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The other orchid under serious 
consideration in the species section was a 
superbly grown example of the huge 
- flower detail “~~ d growing and imposing Bulbophyllum 
' ’ Me fletcherianum. Here we have a species from 
Papua New Guinea that frankly few judges 
have seen. I have been lucky to have been 
shown this species in situ at the Varirata 
National Park, near Port Moresby in PNG 
by Justin Tkatchenko. In the wild the 
plants grow massive, with leaves over 
2 metres long. We saw plants in bloom 
with over 40 open blooms on_ the 
inflorescence. We don’t see much variation 
within this species in Australia, as most are 
divisions of a plant brought into Australia 
from PNG many decades ago. 

For what it’s worth, the Bulbophyllum 
fletcherianum would have been a worthy 
species orchid champion. It was a well 
grown, robust and very healthy plant. 
But we are not judging the leaves or how 
big the bulbs are. Sure, it had fewer blooms 
than those I had seen in the wild, yet this 

plant had good numbers of well coloured blooms that 
opened up a lot more than other examples I have seen 
(in Australia, PNG and the USA). 


\ 
\\e 
Bulbophyllum yy 
fletcherianum Bulbophyllum hetcheritbmn 
eee. (AOG2018 with David Banks 


r y= j 
ee  grOWITD: in situ @ Varirata National Park, » 
Orchid Specie? ane Papua New Guinea 203 13 
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OAR ee Te eg Bey Dockrillia Wamberal 
Dockrillia Wamberal 7 } : ete \ (asuperior example 
_- Champion Hybrid Orchid of this hybrid in all _ 
of AOC2018Show | ~ judging criteria) 


-DockrilliaWamberal 
2 ROGbOIS 
flower detail 
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The Champion Hybrid Orchid of the Show went to a well 
flowered novelty Australasian pencil orchid hybrid, Dockrillia 
Wamberal (syn. Dendrobium Wamberal per RHS). This is a 
primary hybrid between our native Bridal Veil Orchid 
Dockrillia teretifolia and the dark coloured Dockrillia fuliginosa 
from PNG. Hybrids are supposed to be improvements on the 
species. Those who have seen a Dockrillia teretifolia in full 
flight will acknowledge what a spectacular indigenous species 
it is. It’s well known that I am a big fan of Dockrillia species. 
Most of the many registered and unregistered Dockrillia 
hybrids have been made more out of curiosity, and having 
two plants in bloom at the same time. Unfortunately the vast 
majority of Dockrillia hybrids are forgettable. Sadly many lack 
floriferousness, a feature of most members of this controversial 
genus, and are rarely in the same ballpark, quality wise, as 
the species. Dockrillia fuliginosa - before being formally 
described in 1996 - is the orchid that was previously known 
as Dendrobium teretifolium ‘Black Pam’, and has been used in 
hybrids for its unique dark maroon colour. Sadly, this solid 
colour rarely comes through in hybrids and appears as pepper 
spotting in most of its progeny, when crossed with white 
or pale blooms. It also often passes on flowers that don’t 
open fully, or are twisted, with a slightly broader and 
longer labellum. 

Quality wise, this Dockrillia Wamberal was a very poor 
choice as Champion Hybrid. Again a novelty orchid has been 
picked from left field, with nothing else similar in the show. 
The flowers were slightly nodding, not wanting to look at 
you. The floral segments were randomly twisted, the labellum 
small for this hybrid and the colour again was smudged and 
insipid. Inexplicably, this plant was also gifted an Award of 
Merit after the judging. The overall flower colour was a bland 
cream with pale purple flecks erratically on the edges and 
base of the segments. 

Competent judges are able to assess the true quality of an 
orchid flower from a single bloom. Many it seems get carried 
away when they see a well grown plant with lots of flowers. 


Well cultured plants are already rewarded by having better 
quality flowers than poorly grown examples. But please look 
at the individual blooms and assess them for what they are. 

The Champion Australian Orchid Hybrid was an 
exceptionally well grown and bloomed pot of a natural 
Pterostylis hybrid. This exhibit was an example of superb 
culture, but of an average flower. If there were only six 
flowers on display it would not have gained a second glance. 
Such a plant is worthy of a Cultural Certificate, not quality 
recognition. In a field of high class modern Dendrobium 
hybrids, how did this greenhood win? The judges incorrectly 
chose quantity over quality. This decision was completely 
wrong, and at odds with the word “Champion”. The best 
quality plant in the class should have been selected, not the 
one with the most flowers. Again another “out of left-field” 
decision, by selecting a plant that has no other similar 
competition in the show. Had the judges picked one of the 
Dendrobium hybrids, would they have been confident in 
selecting the right one? 

I will point out that whilst this Conference was organised 
and hosted by the Orchid Society of New South Wales, there 
were OSNSW judges and many Australian Orchid Council 
judges from other states officiating, as well as a number from 
overseas. This dilemma is therefore not confined to one state, 
as I believe this is a national problem. Poor and incompetent 
judging has a negative effect on the judging panel. 
It’s imperative that judges continue to learn and be constantly 
educated. If regular baffling decisions are made, their trust, 
effectiveness and confidence from the orchid exhibitors 
diminishes further. This problem has escalated with the 
adoption of “appreciation judging”, taking out the knowledge 
and accountably factor. I think that panels should seriously 
look at their leadership group and discuss how processes can 
be improved and streamlined. Maybe it’s time for a fresh 
approach. Now is the time to promote enthusiastic and 
proactive judges to leadership roles. There are many very 
good and competent judges around the country that display 
a real love and natural feel for assessing orchid 
flowers, who also enjoy the process and being 
part of a team. 
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Dockrillia fuliginosa 


It seems too many judges appear to lack confidence when 
called on to assess fine examples of traditional complex orchid 
hybrids — such as Cymbidium, Paphiopedilum and Cattleya. 
Cymbidium growers in particular seem to always be hard done 
at these shows, and it’s not because there are no good 
Cymbidiums on display. Often the problem is there are too 
many of them! I think the judges are not sure what the best 
ones are, so they look elsewhere. Or they dismiss or screen 
plants because there may be a minor imperfection on a single 
bloom, where there are often a dozen or more pristine flowers 
on the inflorescence. 

The fact is there were plenty of better hybrids at this show. 
Arguably the standout orchid of the conference show was 
Rhyncholaeliocattleya Lakehaven Pearl ‘Colleen’. This is 
without any doubt, the best compact Cattleya hybrid I have 
ever seen. On this blooming this cultivar had three neatly 
spaced flowers of almost perfect shape and colour. All the 
floral segments were in proportion, with the labellum 
outstanding. Which begs the question, why didn’t this win? 
This Cattleya is light years ahead of the Dockrillia hybrid that 
won. Here we have an orchid of obvious First Class Certificate 
quality, yet was ignored. How does this happen? Well I have 
a few thoughts on that too. 

I would like to think there is no longer favouritism shown 
towards or against individuals and nurseries. Some people 
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find it difficult to appreciate other people’s plants, a jealousy 
component. Also you may have judges being biased positively 
to orchid genera they like. Promoting their personal favourites. 
They need to keep their judges “hat” on and focus on the task 
at hand. Judges may also show bias negatively to orchid 
genera they like. Sometimes masked by the comment “I’ve 
got a better one at home”. As a judge you have to play a level 
playing field to all genera, species and hybrids, natives and 
exotics, epiphytes and terrestrials. 

In the main, as in all aspects of society, most orchid judges 
are very nice people who give up their personal free time to 
officiate at orchid meetings, shows and conferences. They 
don’t get paid, but some clubs do provide petrol money and 
a cuppa. I believe they honestly try to do their best. I know 
some do it for the prestige, but most of them still actively 
grow and enjoy their orchids. Many of the judges are also 
friends of mine. I have seen many enthusiastic novice orchid 
folk being fast-tracked into orchid judging, when they simply 
are not experienced or knowledgeable enough at this stage of 
their hobby. Many do not get appropriate training, especially 
from stale judging panels that are not proactive. It’s encouraged 
to have experts on the panel, but they obviously must have 
credibility. Some are only experts in front of a computer, yet 
struggle with names and confidence when confronted with 
live plants. 


Aq 


Rhyncholaeliocattleya 
Lakehaven Pearl 

‘Colleen’ 

- AOC 2018 with 3 flowers 
(this was previously granted 
an Award of Merit from 
OSNSW/AOC in 2010) 


I am all for robust and honest discussion on the potential 
prize plants being considered, with both the negative and 
positive points. Be aware of dominating judges who overly 
try to influence the panel. Take in the information, but make 
your own decisions. Ask questions of learned judges that 
know what they are talking about. Use knowledgeable 
growers and judges as a resource, not as a threat because they 
may know more than you. It is much easier to agree and say 
yes, than challenge with valid reason. Speak up if you see a 
glaring error about to be made! Obviously persons with an 
interest or perceived interest must withdraw from the 
discussion and that segment of judging. 

With “appreciation judging” being the norm, accountability 
goes out the window and judging results are about as random 
as any lottery. The national judging system needs to go back 
to a structured blueprint where the basic features of the 
flowering orchid are assessed separately. Even by going back 
to the old General Standard. Shape 30%, Colour 30%, 
Size 10%, Floriferousness 10%, Habit & Arrangement 10% 
and Substance & Texture 10%. Not just randomly plucking a 
figure out of the air. 

0-74.99 % =noaward, 75-79.99 =HCC (Highly Commended 
Certificate), 80-84.99 = AM (Award of Merit) and 85-100 = 
FCC (First Class Certificate). This award system is a good way 
to break deadlocks if two very different orchids are being 
considered. Obviously anything less than 75% is not 
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considered award quality. However, you will also note there 
is essentially only 10.01 “points” between no award and an 
FCC. Yet within FCC you have 15 points to play with. 
How that Cattleya I mentioned earlier missed out (twice, 
different plants of the same cultivar at two different shows — 
one with 3 blooms, the other 2) is a serious injustice. If that 
Cattleya (yes I know it’s technically a Rhyncholaeliocattleya) is 
not worthy of a First Class Certificate, then no Cattleya now 
or in the future is. In this instance, the judges basically had 
perfection staring them in the face, yet for their own reasoning 
lacked the conviction to act upon it and give the recognition 
this plant deserved. That was an opportunity lost. 

Some judges are also influenced by fashionable plants that 
are “safe” choices. In the late 1980s and 1990s Cymbidium 
Jubilation ‘Geronimo’ FCC/AOC was winning championships 
everywhere. (Where are all those plants now?). In native 
hybrids, the grex Dendrobium Avril’s Gold has essentially been 
over-awarded. Almost every flowering example has received 
an award! But the really good cultivars have been thoroughly 
deserved, such as ‘Oscar’, ‘Phoebe’ and ‘Wingham’. 
They have also won many championships. The intermediate 
Cymbidium Khanebono ‘Jacinta’ is one of the best of its type, 
yet it’s important to judge the flowers, not the name tag. 
Some people grow and bloom it better than others. Ensure 
the best flower wins. 
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For selecting the Grand Champion of the Show, hybrids 
generally predominate. In most cases this makes sense, as 
they have been selected and bred over many generations to 


“improve” and create flowers that are often quite dissimilar _ 


to the background species found in the wild. That’s not to say 
that a species orchid cannot win, but it has to be seriously 
good to achieve this. Sadly some breeders have muddied the 
waters by trying to trick us, by introducing foreign blood into 
the “line-breeding” of horticulturally attractive species. Some 
contentious examples include Cattleya walkeriana, Dendrobium 
bigibbum, Neofinetia falcata, Sarcochilus fitzgeraldii, Sophronitis 
coccinea and Vanda coerulea. 

Be especially careful when assessing rare, seldom seen or 
unfamiliar orchids for major prizes. For example, all members 
of the Catasetum alliance look stunning when well grown. 
A combination of superb culture and a strong flowering can 
easily transfer judges into “popular vote” mode, without 
assessing if it’s just an average example grown well, or a truly 
superior species or hybrid. Masdevallia hybrids are another 
such example. These cool-climate montane orchids are 
seldom seen grown and bloomed well in warm climates, yet 
many are gobsmacked by their colours and beauty when seen 
on the showbench. In Masdevallia we have a genus of 
predominately single blooms, and they should have enough 
flowers in proportion to the plant size. They do look best as 
specimen plants, as I have seen in New Zealand and the Bay 
Region of California, USA. If you are going to award one, or 
promote it to a champion, make sure it’s indeed a genuine 
quality example. 
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Rhyncholaeliocattleya 
LakehavertPearl 

‘Colleen’ 

- St Ives Orchid Fair 2018; 
with 2 flowers 


Some judges rely on memory, recalling examples they saw 
ten or more years ago, yet can’t remember what the competing 
orchid looked like across the hall! It’s important when two 
plants are going head to head at champion level, that they be 
placed together for assessment under the same light 
conditions. Not only does this make assessment and judging 
easier, but it is seen as being a positive and proactive way of 
reaching a fair result. 

Now back to the title of this article. 

So how do you select the Grand Champion orchid of 
a Show? 

When all the judges come together for the final voting on 
the champions, it’s essential that after the various discussions 
(yes, honest discussions should take place), a secret ballot 
takes place. None of this raising of hands stuff, where many 
simply look to check what some of the dominant judges are 
voting for, before mimicking them. Sure, an expert’s “vote” 
can be cancelled out by someone who is clueless about that 
particular orchid. But that’s part of the democratic process. 
Voting by secret ballot is essential. It just needs the registrar 
or delegated senior judge organised with the blank forms 
beforehand. It shouldn’t be that hard. 

Judges, please simply ensure that the Grand Champion 
Orchid of a Show is indeed that, the best and highest 
quality orchid on display, on the day. a 

David P. Banks 

Hills District Orchids 

Seven Hills / Northmead NSW 

Email: david@hillsdistrictorchids.com 
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Pterostylis X ralohcraneli, 
a striking new 
Natural Hybrid from 
south-eastern Queensland 


by David L. Jones and Mark A. Clements 


Abstract: Pterostylis x ralphcranei D.L.Jones & M.A.Clem., 
a natural hybrid between Pterostylis baptistii and Pterostylis 
nutans, is formally described as new and the history of its 
discovery and introduction into cultivation is reported. 


Introduction: While visiting a private property in south- 
eastern Queensland in 1996, Ralph Crane was shown a 
colony of a putative Pterostylis hybrid between Prterostylis 
nutans and the autumn/winter flowering variant of Pterostylis 
baptistii. Ralph collected specimens of all three taxa with the 
permission of the property’s owner and sent the material to 
CANB for processing. Three tuberless rosettes of the hybrid 
included in the parcel were forwarded to Helen Richards who 
coerced them into producing new tubers. 

In the following years Helen found that the hybrid adapted 
well to cultivation, flowering freely and multiplying 
prolifically. She distributed tubers through the tuber bank of 
the Victorian group of ANOS from 2015 onwards and the 
hybrid has since become popular with growers and is often 
seen at orchid shows. Recently a pot containing hundreds of 
plants of this hybrid grown by Karen Groeneveld, Secretary 
of the Canberra Orchid Society won Champion Native Orchid 
Hybrid at the 21st Australian Orchid Conference at Windsor, 
NSW, where it was benched as Prerostylis (nutans x aff. baptistii). 
Because of its outstanding adaptation to cultivation and 
popularity with growers we here provide a formal botanical 
description of this rare natural hybrid. 


Taxonomy 


Pterostylis x ralphcranei D.L.Jones & M.A.Clem., 
nothohybrid nov. Plant with intermediate features between 
Pterostylis nutans R.Br and Pterostylis baptistii Fitzg. 


Type: Queensland: Moreton District; Woombye (private 
property), 28 June 1996, R. Crane 1562 (holo CBG 9614257). 


Description: Rosette leaves 5-9, basal, prostrate, oblong to elliptical, 
mid-green above, pellucid beneath, 15-45 mm x 10-20 mm, margins entire 
or undulate, apex obtuse. Petioles 6-12 mm long. Inflorescence 11-22 cm x 
c. 2 mm; sterile bract one, closely sheathing, c. 25 x 12 mm, ovate, apex blunt; 
fertile bract closely sheathing, c. 22 x 12 mm, ovate-lanceolate. Flower solitary, 
semi-nodding, 28-32 mm long, green and white at the base with light reddish- 
brown tonings towards the apex, petals nearly as long as the dorsal sepal. 
Dorsal sepal ovate-lanceolate, 37-45 mm x 20-22 mm, erect in basal two-thirds 
then curved forwards, the apex more or less flat or decurved; base inflated; 
apex bluntly acute. Lateral sepals erect, loosely embracing the galea leaving a 
conspicuous gap at the side, joined in the basal 12-14 mm; free points 
c. 15-17 mm long, erect, becoming reflexed, c. 15 mm wide at the base then 
gradually tapered, margins revolute; sinus slightly bulged in side view, deeply 
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notched in front view. Petals 28-33 x 7-9 mm, oblong, broadly falcate, dilated 
near the bluntly acuminate apex. Labellum hinge c. 3 mm long. Labellum 
lamina 15-16 mm x 3.5-5 mm, narrowly elliptical, curved forwards near the 
middle, dark green with a thick, raised, darker green or brown callus ridge, 
narrowed near the end, apex obtuse to acute. Basal appendage c. 4 mm long, 
curved, apex penicillate. Column foot c. 4 mm long. Column 18-23 mm long, 
straight; wings 4-6.5 mm long, upper lobe erect, filamentous, c. 2 mm long, 
lower lobe c. 3-4 mm long, falcate, very sparsely hairy. Stigma c. 7 mm x 
1.5 mm, oblong to elliptical. Pollinia c. 2.2 x 0.8 mm oblong-falcate, yellow, 
mealy. Capsule not seen 


Distribution: Known only from the original collection 
made on private property inland at the Sunshine Coast in 
south-eastern Queensland growing in open forest. 


Flowering Period: June-August. 


Notes: The fresh material sent to Canberra by Ralph Crane 
was processedas floral dissection cards and pressed herbarium. . 
Only a single flowering plant of the hybrid was seen at the 
time of collection, although according to the property owner 
it usually flowered more freely. 


Etymology: Named in honour of Cyril Ralph Crane 
(1938-1999), builder and enthusiastic orchidologist who 
discovered several new species while an official collector for 
the Queensland State Herbarium. Many of Ralph’s trips were 
sponsored by the Australian Orchid Foundation and he sent 
duplicate specimens to the Australian National Herbarium 
in Canberra. 
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Pterostylis x ralphcranei Pterostylis x ralphcranei 
(grown by Karen Groeneveld) (photo: Helen Richards) 
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Pterostylis x ralphcranei 
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Prasophyllum alodovirens 

Orchidaceae: Prasophyllinae), 

a new species From northern 
New South Wales 


by David L. Jones and Lachlan M. Copeland 


Abstract 


Prasophyllum albovirens, with affinities to Prasophyllum 
campestre, is described here as new, compared with similar 
taxa and notes are provided on its distribution, habitat, 
etymology and conservation status. 


Key Words 


Orchidaceae, Prasophyllum albovirens, — Prasophyllum 
campestre, Prasophyllum petilum, new species, New South 
Wales, Australian flora. 


Introduction 


As noted in an earlier paper (Jones & Copeland 2018), 
north-eastern New South Wales (NSW) is well-known as a 
botanical hotspot with a large number of endemic orchids. 
Six species of Prasophyllum in the Prasophyllum patens/odoratum 
complex were described in that paper and another species 
with affinities to Prasophyllum campestre is described as new 
here. Notes on its distribution, ecology, distinguishing 
features, etymology and conservation status are provided. 


Taxonomy 


1. Prasophyllum albovirens D.L. Jones & 
L.M.Copel. sp. nov. With affinity to Prasophyllum campestre 
R.J.Bates & D.L.Jones but differing by its green and cream to 
white flowers (pinkish brown, yellowish brown to reddish 
brown flowers in P. campestre), a narrower, elongate labellum 
that is broadest above the base, narrows near the middle and 
is then narrowly tapered to the apex (broader labellum evenly 
tapered from just above the base to the apex in P. campestre) 
and a thin-textured, elongated narrowly tapered callus 
c. 7.5 x c. 2.5 mm (shorter fleshy ovate-lanceolate callus 
4.5-5.5 x 2mm in P. campestre). 


Type: New South Wales: North Western Slopes: 
Currabubula, 25 km SW of Tamworth, 16 Sept. 2010, 
L.M. Copeland 4461 (holo CANB 814814; iso NE, NSW). 


Description: Plants 15-30 cm tall. Leaf 12-25 em long, dark green, base 
4-6 mm across, red to purple, free lamina 10-15 cm long, suberect, often 
withered. Floral bracts ovate, c. 2.5 mm long, c. 3mm across, apiculate. Ovary 
obovoid, 5-6 mm long, 2.5 mm across, set at about 40° to the rachis. Inflorescence 
a narrow, uncrowded to moderately dense spike 8-15 cm long, consisting of 
c. 10-20 flowers. Flowers sessile, 16-20 mm long, 9-12 mm across, sweetly 
scented, sepals green, petals cream to white, labellum lamina white, callus 
yellowish green to green. Dorsal sepal decurved, ovate-lanceolate, 9-11 mm 
long, c. 4 mm across, with three fine striae, apex acuminate to cymbiform. 
Lateral sepals free, parallel, obliquely erect to recurved, linear-lanceolate, 
10-12 mm long, c. 2 mm across, apical margins involute, apex often strongly 
bidentate. Petals porrect, spreading widely, linear, 8-9 mm long, c. 2 mm 
across, pale with a darker median band, apex subacute. Labellum shortly 
stalked, porrect in the basal half, distal half recurved at less than right angles, 
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not protruding through the sepals. Labellum lamina ovate-lanceolate in outline 
when flattened, 8.5-9.5 mm long, 3.5-4 mm across, proximal half broadly 
elliptical with slightly irregular downcurved margins which are abruptly 
constricted near the middle (often only the callus remains visible at the point 
of constriction) then elongate or narrowly tapered to the apex, distal margins 
irregularly wavy, weakly crenulate, apex subobtuse. Callus thin-textured, 
broadest near the base then elongated to narrowly tapered to a blunt apex, 
c. 7.5mm long, c. 2.5 mm wide, thin, base dark green, the rest green to yellow 
green, channelled centrally, margins entire or slightly irregular, extending 
nearly to the labellum apex. Column c. 3 mm long, c. 3 mm across, exposed 
by the wide expansion of the tepals; appendages oblong, c. 2.6 mm long, 
0.6 mm wide, white, apex obtuse, basal lobe not prominent. Anther ovate, 
c. 2.8 mm long, c. 1.6 mm across, brownish. Pollinarium c. 2.5 mm long; 
viscidium ovate, ca 0.3 mm long, white; hamulus 0.7 mm long; pollinia linear- 
clavoid, c. 2 mm long, yellow, sectile. Stigma quadrate, c. 1.2 mm long, 
c. 1.8 mm across, the rostellum slightly longer than the appendages. Capsules 
not seen. Fig.1. 


Distribution and ecology: Endemic in northern NSW 
where currently known from four widely spaced localities on 
the North West Slopes and Plains: Currabubula, Inverell 
district, Mt Kaputar National Park and Deriah State Forest to: 
the south-east of Narrabri. The Currabubula and Inverell 
populations occur in grassy White Box (Eucalyptus albens) 
woodlands on volcanic black soil derived from basalt. Another 
is in Callitris woodland with a sparse understorey of tussocks 
and forbs in freely draining sandy loam. 


Altitude: c. 350-610 m. 
Flowering: September and October. 


Recognition: Slender leek orchid with a spike of 
uncrowded to moderately crowded sweetly scented widely 
opening green and white flowers, with free, erect to recurved, 
parallel lateral sepals often with distinctly bidentate tips, 
narrow spreading petals and an ovate-lanceolate labellum 
held more or less obliquely erect, broadest near the base with 
entire or slightly irregular margins, abruptly constricted near 
the middle then narrowly tapered to the apex, and a long 
narrow, thin-textured callus extending nearly to the labellum 
apex. The column has a quadrate stigma slightly longer than 
the blunt appendages. 


Similar species: Prasophyllum campestre R.J.Bates & 
D.L.Jones is a slender species from the inland plains of NSW 
and southern Qld which has similar sized pinkish brown, 
yellowish brown to reddish brown flowers with a white 
labellum (green sepals, cream to white (or pale yellow) petals 
and labellum lamina in P. albovirens), broad, evenly tapered 
labellum (narrower with an elongated narrowly tapered apex 
in P. albovirens) and a shorter thick-textured ovate-lanceolate 
callus (4.5-5.5 x 2 mm in P campestre cf. a thin-textured 
elongated narrowly tapered callus c. 7.5 x c. 2.5 mm wide in 
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P. albovirens). The new species also has similarities with 
P. petilum D.L.Jones & R.J.Bates, a slender species from the 
ACT and Tarengo on the Southern Tablelands of NSW which 
has fewer, smaller pinkish or brownish flowers 
(9-11 x 5-7 mm in P. petilum cf. 16-20 mm x 9-12 mm in 
P. albovirens). A similar but poorly studied taxon from other 
parts of northern NSW (west of Premer, Pilliga Scrub, Hunter 
Valley/Denman plants and Ilford, Baldry and Cumnock 
districts) can be distinguished from P. albovirens by its pinkish 
to brownish flowers and a broader labellum with a shorter, 
thick-textured callus. 


Notes: The flowers have a strong sweet scent noticeable on 
warm days. 


Etymology: The Latin albovirens from albus (white), -virens 
(green), referring to the flower colour which is basically 
green and cream to white. 


Conservation Status: Prasophyllum albovirens is reasonably 
widespread but all known populations are small with only a 
few plants known to be in a conservation reserve. Threats to 
the Kaputar and Deriah populations include browsing by 
feral goats while inappropriate slashing and mowing regimes 
are likely to affect the other populations. The species is likely 
to meet the criteria to be listed as Endangered on the NSW 
Biodiversity Conservation Act 2016. A ROTAP code of 3ECi 
following Briggs and Leigh (1996) would also 
be appropriate. 


Other specimens: New South Wales: North Western 
Slopes: Bannockburn, 25 km NNW _ of Inverell, 
10 Oct. 2005, J.Courtney (ORG 4997) (CANB 673101); 
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Deriah State Forest, east of Narrabri, 2 Sept. 1990, D.L.Jones 
6499 (CBG 9015964); near base of Mt Kaputar, M.Read, 
17 Sep. 2016 (CANB); Deriah Fire Trail, Deriah State Forest, 
M.Read, 17 Sep. 2016 (CANB). 
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Prasophyllum albovirens, east of Narrabri, NSW, D.Jones (DLJ 6499). (Fig. 1.) 
a. flowering plant; b. flower from front; c. flower from side; d. labellum from above, flattened; e. labellum from side; 
f, longitudinal section of labellum; g. column from front; h. column from side; i. column from rear; j. pollinarium; k. dorsal sepal; |. lateral sepal; m. petal. 
© D.L.Jones 15 Sept. 1990. 
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Prasophyllum argillaceum 


Orchidaceae: Prasophyllinae), 
a new species in the 


Prasophyllum campestre 
R.J.Bates & D.L.Jones/ 


Prasophyllum petilum 
D.LJones & RJ.Bates complex 


by David L. Jones and Dean T. Rouse 


Abstract 


Prasophyllum argillaceum, a new species from Victoria within 
the Prasophyllum campestre/petilum complex, is described here 
as new and illustrated. Notes are included on its distribution, 
ecology, conservation and status. Distinguishing features are 
compared with those of allied taxa. 


Key words 


Orchidaceae, Prasophyllum 
campestre, Prasophyllum  petilum, 
Australian flora. 


argillaceum, Prasophyllum 
new species, Victoria, 


Introduction 


An accompanying paper describes a new species with 
affinities to both Prasophyllum campestre R.J.Bates & D.L.Jones 
and P. petilum D.L.Jones & R.J.Bates from New South Wales. 
In this paper an endemic Victorian species, also with affinities 
to both of these taxa, is described here as new. 


Materials and Methods 


Descriptions of the new taxon were made from fresh 
specimens. Unless otherwise indicated, types relevant to this 
study (or photographs thereof), and collections cited, have 
been seen by us. 


Taxonomy 


1. Prasophyllum argillaceum D.L. Jones & D.Rouse 
sp. nov. With affinity to Prasophyllum petilum D.L.Jones & 
R.Bates but it is more robust with more numerous larger 
flowers (11-14 mm x 8-9 mm in P. argillaceum cf. 
9-11 x 5-7 mm in P. petilum), larger much broader labellum 
(4.5-5.5 mm x 3.5-3 mm cf. 4-4.5 mm x c. 1.3 mm in 
P. petilum) that tapers suddenly from a broad base to the apex 
(gradually tapered in P. petilum) and column with an ovate 
stigma shorter than the truncate appendages (quadrate 
stigma about as long as the obtuse appendages in P. petilum); 
also with P. campestre R.J.Bates & D.L.Jones but with the 
labellum margins sharply incurved above the middle and 
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often recurved so as to leave the callus margins fully exposed, 
the labellum midlobe extending as a narrow elongate tail, 
a smaller column about as wide as long (longer than wide in 
P. campestre) and the pollinarium with a vestigial hamulus 
(well-developed in P. campestre). 


Type: Victoria. Riverina; c. 4.2 km west of Boorhaman 
towards Peechalba, 5 October 2000, D.L.Jones 17580 @- 
B.E.Jones (holo CANB 620832; iso AD, BRI, MEL, NSW). 


Illustrations: Plate 56, Rouse 2002 (as Prasophyllum aff. 
petilum), top plates page 269, Jeanes & Backhouse (2006) 
(as Prasophyllum aff. petilum-1). 


Description: Plants 20-45 cm tall. Leaf 25-40 cm long, dark green, base 
4-6 mm across, red to purple, free lamina 10-18 cm long, suberect. Floral bracts 
quadrate, c. 2 mm long, c. 2.5 mm across, bluntly apiculate. Ovary obovoid, 
4-5 mm long, 2 mm across, set at about 40° to the rhachis. Inflorescence a 
narrow, moderately dense spike 8-15 cm long, consisting of c. 20-40 flowers. 
Flowers sessile, 11-14 mm long, 8-9 mm across, lightly fragrant, green to 
pinkish brown or reddish brown, labellum lamina whitish or pale pink, callus 
green. Dorsal sepal decurved, ovate-lanceolate, 6.5-8 mm long, c. 3 mm across, 
pinkish green with two or three fine brown striae, apex cymbiform. Lateral 
sepals free, parallel, obliquely erect to recurved, linear-lanceolate, 6.5-8.5 mm 
long, c. 1.8 mm across, distal margins involute, apex cymbiform. Petals 
upswept, spreading widely, linear, 6-7 mm long, c. 1.5 mm across, pale with 
a darker median band, apex subacute. Labellum shortly stalked, obliquely 
erect in the basal half, distal half recurved nearly at right angles, not protruding 
through the sepals. Labellum lamina broadly ovate-lanceolate in outline when 
flattened, 4.5-5.5 mm long, 2.5-3 mm across, proximal half broadly elliptical 
with entire or slightly irregular downcurved margins which are abruptly 
constricted near the middle (often only the callus remains visible at the point 
of constriction) then narrowly tapered to the apex, distal margins weakly 
crenulate, apex subobtuse. Callus ovate-lanceolate, c. 2 mm long, c. | mm 
wide, fleshy, base dark green, rest green, channelled centrally, margins entire 
or slightly irregular, extending nearly to the labellum apex. Column c. 2 mm 
long, c. 2.2 mm across, exposed by the wide expansion of the tepals; 
appendages broadly oblong, c. 1.8 mm long, 0.6 mm wide, pale green, apex 
truncate, basal lobe prominent. Anther ovate, c. 1 mm long, c. 1.3 mm across, 
burgundy, with a median ridge. Pollinarium c. 1.2 mm long; viscidium ovate, 
ca 0.3 mm long, white; hamulus vestigial; pollinia linear-clavoid, c. 1 mm long, 
yellow, sectile. Stigma ovate, c. 1 mm long, c. 1 .5 mm across, the rostellum 
shorter than the appendages. Capsules obovoid, 4-6 mm long, 2-3 mm across, 
green, shiny. Fig. 1. 
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Distribution and ecology: Endemic in north-eastern 
Victoria where known only from the type locality near 
Boorhaman on the Ovens River floodplain. It grows among 
tussocks, forbs and weeds in a relict patch of grassland/ 
Redgum grassy woodland that survives on moist to wet heavy 
clay loam that becomes gluggy when wet. Alt. 140 m. 
Flowering: September and October. 


Recognition: Slender leek orchid with a spike of crowded, 
lightly scented widely opening green to pinkish-brown or 
reddish-brown flowers with free, erect to recurved, mostly 
parallel lateral sepals, narrow spreading petals and a broadly 
ovate-lanceolate labellum that is broadest near the base with 
entire or slightly irregular margins abruptly constricted near 
the middle then narrowly tapered to the apex and a broad 
fleshy callus extending nearly to the labellum apex. 
The column has an ovate stigma shorter than the truncate 
appendages and the pollinarium has a short, almost 
vestigial hamulus. 


a 


Prasophyllum argillaceum, 
Boorhaman, Victoria 


Similar species: Prasophyllum petilum D.L.Jones & R.Bates 
is a slender species from the ACT and Tarengo on the Southern 
Tablelands of NSW which has fewer smaller flowers 
(9-11 x 5-7 mm in P. petilum cf. 11-14 mm x 8-9 mm in 
P. argillaceum), smaller narrowly ovate-lanceolate labellum 
(4-4.5mm xc. 1.3 mmin P. petilum cf. broadly ovate-lanceolate 
in P. argillaceum 4.5-5.5 mm x 3.5-3 mm) that tapers gradually 
to the apex (suddenly tapered from a broad base in 
P. argillaceum) and column with a quadrate stigma about as 
long as the obtuse appendages (ovate stigma shorter than the 
truncate appendages in P. argillaceum). The new species also 
has affinities with P. campestre R.J.Bates & D.L.Jones sharing 
flowers of a similar size and colouration but with its labellum 
margins sharply incurved above the middle and often 
recurved so as to leave the callus margins fully exposed, the 
labellum midlobe extending as a narrow elongate tail, 
a smaller column about as wide as long (longer than wide in 
P. campestre) and the pollinarium with a short vestigial 
hamulus (well-developed in P. argillaceum). 
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Prasophyllum argillace 
a. flowering plant; b. flower from front; c. 
f, longitudinal section of labellum; 


k. dorsa 


um, Boorhaman, Vic., D.Jones (DLJ17575). (Fig. 1.) 
flower from side; d. labellum from above, flattened; e. labellum from side; 
lumn from front; h. column from side; i. column from rear; j. pollinarium; 


g. co 
| sepal; |. lateral sepal; m. petal; n. floral bract. 


© D.L.Jones 10 Oct. 2000. 
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Notes: This species grows in a flat 
low-lying habitat and in wet seasons 
the bases of the plants can be submerged 
in standing water. The labellum margins 
of Prasophyllum argillaceum are often 
noticeably constricted just above the 
bend in the labellum, sometimes right 
in to the callus, leaving the callus 
margins exposed. 


Etymology: The Latin argillaceus, 
clayey, in reference to the heavy clay 
soil where this orchid grows. 


Conservation Status: Most of the 
habitat where this orchid probably 
occurred has been cleared for agriculture 
and the species is currently known only 
from the type locality which is a relict 
strip of grassland along a disused rail 
line bordering a road verge; suggest 
critically endangered according to the 
criteria of Briggs & Leigh (1996). 


Other specimens: Victoria. 
Boorhaman, PBranwhite (DLJ 8452), 
(CBG 9909841); c. 3 km W of 
Boorhaman towards Peechalba, 
5 October 2000, D.L.Jones 17575 & 
B.E.Jones (AD, CANB 620827, BRI, 
MEL, NSW). 
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Stephen Clemesha 


(1942 - 


tephen Chapman Clemesha was born in Concord, 
Se South Wales on 9th June 1942. In his early years 
Steve lived at North Strathfield, Concord West and Pennant 
Hills before moving to the back of Emerald Beach, in the 
Coffs Harbour district, with his young family in 1976. 
He worked as a Primary School Teacher from 1962 until 1993. 

Steve, as he was known to everyone, married Pauline on 
13th May 1967 —and together they have five children Kathryn, 
Madeleine, David, Matthewand Andreaand 11 grandchildren. 
He was an extremely humble and quiet man, generally 
avoiding the limelight and was reluctant to be outspoken or 
offend anyone. On the other hand, Steve had a 
discerning mind and a special natural talent when 
it came to writing about topics connected with 
his interests. 

Steve always had a deep interest in 
orchids, especially our native deciduous 
terrestrial species and Australian and 
exotic species orchids in general. 
He always had a penchant for the 
unusual, and would seek out seed 
of rare plants and _ orchids 
internationally. Steve loved rare 
and unusual plants and he 
cultivated many and varied plant 
groups. He also developed new 
growing techniques and hybridised 
many plants that had previously 
been ignored. 

His other plant interests included 
ferns, cycads, Banksia, Sarracenia 
(trumpet) and Nepenthes (climbing/ 
tropical) pitcher plants, plus other 
quirky native and exotic plants. He also 
incorporated many epiphytic orchids in the 
garden, by growing them on suitable mature 
trees on his property. 

Steve wasa prolific, enthusiasticand reliable correspondent, 
with all his letters being hand-written. He communicated 
with many orchid and plant enthusiasts, both within Australia 
and internationally. I’m sure Steve replied the day a letter 
was received. He never used a computer, or used emails or 
smartphones for any correspondence. Steve was very much 
old school. 

At 27 years of age, Steve was a dual keynote speaker at the 
6th World Orchid Conference, held in Sydney in 1969, 
presenting on ‘The Australian Species of Cymbidium’ and also 
on ‘The Australian Dendrobiums’. 
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Steve Clemesha roy 
at Grystal Gascade waterfa 
in Dorrigo National Park, 
February 2009 


2018) 


Steve was a member of the OSNSW and the AOC and a 
founding member of the Australasian Native Orchid Society 
(ANOS), becoming its’ first Assistant Secretary and later 
Assistant Editor of The Orchadian. He served the wider orchid 
community as an accredited AOC judge since 1998. 
Steve was a member of the Coffs Harbour Orchid Society for 
42 years and a very active member, contributing greatly by 
serving terms as public officer, Secretary, Vice President and 
President. He was made a Life Member in recognition of his 
outstanding service. Steve was also a founding member 
(1989) and Secretary of the Woolgoolga District Orchid 

Society. Both societies were fortunate to have benefited 
from his orchid knowledge, capacity to identify 
plants and explain their growing requirements. 
I first corresponded with Steve in 1978; 
Iwas only 13 at the time, at the prompting 
of Professor Warren Stoutamire (then of 

University of Akron, Ohio, USA). 
Warren had been sending Disa uniflora 
seed to my father, with packets of 
Drosera (carnivorous sundew) seed 
included. He knew of my growing 


suggested I contacted Steve. 

Steve was a keen breeder and 
leading hybridiser of 
Sarracenia pitcher plants, a genus 
of carnivorous plants endemic to 
North America. He obtained seeds 

of some of the rarer species and 
colour forms from Warren 
Stoutamire. Steve grew these “bog 
plants” exceptionally well, and quickly 
amassed probably the first complete 
collection of these plants in Australia, 
before they were ever fashionable. He had all 
the Sarracenia species, in all their colour forms, 
including the rare anthocyanin-free variants. Steve 
propagated these plants from seed and division, and then 
made almost all the possible hybrid combinations between 
them. Steve made some awesome colourful hybrids. He made 
divisions of these plants readily available at a modest price to 
like minded enthusiasts. Steve also excelled in developing 
vigorous hybrid Nepenthes climbing pitcher plants, using 
highland species, which can withstand a wide temperature 
range, without a dedicated heated glasshouse. 
In those early days I bought many pitcher plants from 
Steve, always exciting and inexpensive, with freebies always 
thrown in! This led to a friendship that spanned four decades. 
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interest in carnivorous plants, and’ 


In the early days our contact was 
restricted to letters, and over time led to 
phone calls, then visits when Steve came 
down to Sydney to see friends and family. 
Likewise I would always call in when 
driving north, often staying overnight. We 
would often combine trips with at least 
part of the day in the bush; the other time 
seemed to be spent raiding each other’s 
plant collections! On such visits to the Blue 
Mountains, Steve was able to show me 
some rare, often endemic, native plants 
such as Banksia penicillata, the uncommon 
natural hybrid Grevillea x gaudichaudii 
(acanthifolia x laurifolia), Isopogon fletchert, 
Hakea constablei, the Blue Mountains Dwarf 
Conifer - Microstrobus fitzgeraldii (now 
Pherosphaera fitzgeraldii), the spectacular 
Blue Mountains Christmas Bell Blandfordia 
cunninghamii, the uncommon fern 
Blechnum gregsonii and orchids including 
the striking blue Thelymitra venosa. On a trip to the Gibraltar 
Range National Park, I remember Steve showing me a giant 
form of the multiple-forked sundew, Drosera binata as well as 
the disjunct population of the NSW Waratah, which was 
subsequently split from Telopea speciosissima in 1991 and 
described as Telopea aspera. 

In 1976, the book Australian Ferns and Fern Allies 
was published, co-authored by David L. Jones and Stephen 
C. Clemesha. This tome has been reprinted many times and 
has been a most popular and well respected text. It was 
Steve’s only published book, but he wrote many articles on 
orchids over the years, especially in The Orchadian and the 


Australian Orchid Review. Many he wrote by himself, but he’ 


also co-authored a number of papers with enthusiasts such as 
Walter Upton, Alick Dockrill, John Blackmore and Bruce 
Gray. Steve and I collaborated on a major revision at the time 
of the Dendrobium speciosum complex, splitting the 
geographically isolated taxa into subspecies, that was 
published in the AOR in 1990. 

Steve possessed a large library of reference material, and 
was the consummate researcher on orchids. In the process he 
acquired a detailed knowledge of orchids generally, and our 
Australian native species in particular. In the process he 
clarified the distributions and habitat requirements of 
numerous terrestrial and epiphytic natives. A few decades 
ago, Steve undertook a comprehensive review of the “rufa- 
group” of Pterostylis (now genus Oligochaetochilus) and similarly 
the Dendrobium bigibbum and Dendrobium speciosum complexes. 
He was also an amateur botanist who described or reclassified 
a number of orchid species, including Dendrobium racemosum 
(now Dockrillia racemosa, with Alick Dockrill), Pterostylis stricta 
(with Bruce Gray), Pterostylis ophioglossa subsp. fusca (now 
Pterostylis taurus), Pterostylis oreophila, Dendrobium speciosum 
var. capricornicum, Dendrobium speciosum var. pedunculatum, 
the natural hybrid Dendrobium x ruppiosum and Sarcochilus 
ceciliae subsp. roseus (now Sarcochilus roseus). 
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Along with his good friend Sandy Anderson (of Bananacoast 
Orchids fame), he discovered Bulbophyllum argyropus in 
eastern Dorrigo NSW in 1979. At the time it was confused 
with the closely related New Zealand endemic, Bulbophyllum 
tuberculatum. It was the first time this species had been found 
on mainland Australia (it occurs on Lord Howe Island). 
This species has been subsequently found in three locations, 
Lamington National Park, Queensland and the nearby Border 
Ranges National Park, Dorrigo National Park and more 
recently at Cottan-Bimbang National Park, NSW. 

Steve discovered and distributed an attractive and distinct 
colour form of the Pink Rock Orchid that he had found locally. 
It became well known in collections as Dendrobium kingianum 
‘Steve’ AM/ANOS. It received an Award of Distinction from 
ANOS in 1992 for Sid Batchelor. The cultivar name was 
coined by Sid, David Butler and I. 

Steve also recognised significant new taxa of eastern 
Australian Banksia species, including Banksia neoanglica and 
Banksia integrifolia subsp. monticola. He pioneered and 
developed the “irrigated approach” grafting method for 
propagating Banksias. This made it easier to grow “difficult” 
species on the rootstock of his local Banksia integrifolia. Steve 
introduced the impressive Brazilian carnivorous bladderwort 
Utricularia reniformis (with orchid-like flowers) into cultivation - 
in Australia in the 1980s. He brought awareness to the very 
rare Glenugie Karaka (Corynocarpus rupestris subsp. rupestris), a 
rare dry rainforest small suckering tree, and he was the first to 
bring it into cultivation. He extended the southern distribution 
for the Brisbane Lily, Proiphys cunninghamii, also from Glenugie 
Peak, near Grafton NSW. In addition, Steve found fresh 
populations locally (in the hinterland behind Coffs Harbour) 
of the rare NSW endemic cycad Macrozamia faweettii. 

Steve’s interest in the Australian bush led him to become a 
strong advocate on conservation and environmental issues. 
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He was a member of the Ulitarra Conservation Society, 
Coffs Harbour Landcare, Coffs Harbour Bushland 
Regeneration Groups and the NSW Bird Atlassers Inc. 
He was actively involved in the Ulitarra Conservation Society 
and submissions prepared by Steve on that Society’s behalf 
resulted in important extensions to Moonee Beach Nature 
Reserve and the Sherwood Nature Reserve, the establishment 
of the Coffs Coast Regional Park (covering over 28 kms of 
coastal lands), Bongil Bongil National Park, Bindarri National 
Park, the Solitary Islands Marine Park. In addition, he was a 
member of the Zieria Advisory Group (Zieria prostrata, an 
endangered native coastal low prostrate shrub from the 
Family Rutaceae) and local NPWS staff continued to seek his 
guidance and advice on this and other native vegetation. 

Steve was passionate about keeping fit, was a keen 
bushwalker and distance runner. During the 1990s he 
competed in marathon and triathlon events at locations as far 
away as Sydney and the Gold Coast, Queensland. His favourite 
event was the Macleay River Marathon (Kempsey to 
South West Rocks). 

Steve was a loving, proud and devoted family man. Sadly, 
he passed away on 17 August 2018, aged 76, after an 
extended illness. Over the years Steve taught me so much 
about native orchids, carnivorous plants and plants in general, 
as well as sharing his many and varied propagating techniques 
for more challenging subjects. In 2011, at the Coffs Harbour 
Orchid Society’s 408 Anniversary luncheon, I was very proud 
and honoured to present Steve with a trophy in recognition 
of 35 years active service (at the time) to the Society. 


Even though we were in irregular contact over recent 
years, we instantly carried on from where our last conversation 
left off; such was the strength and nature of our friendship. 
I will miss Steve but thankfully have many memories, plants 
and good times to constantly remember him by. 
My condolences go to Pauline and their extended family. 
Thank you to Pauline Clemesha and Dick Cooper for 
additional information used in these notes. | 

David Banks 


Seven Hills, NSW 
Email: david@hillsdistrictorchids.com 
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ORCHIDACEOUS SUPPLIES 


Suppliers of a wide range of Orchid Accessories 


Whether you are a hobbyist or a professional 
orchid grower — we can supply your needs. 


Pots - dome pots — Port Pots - 
trays — stakes — plant clips - Pot Clips - 


perlite, peat, charcoal, sphagnum moss and more. 


Labels - pens — fertilisers - hangers - 
wide range of wire products. Dens, 
Growing medias - bark, coconut husk, treefern, Cats, 
Agent for Eco Products P hallies, 
Catalogue available on request & more. 


Grahame & Margaret Muller 
P.O. Box 4192, Tinana, Qld. 4650 
Ph: 07 4122 1251 Fax: 07 4122 4539 


Email: supplies@ orchidaceousbooks.com.au 


Gordonvale 20km South of Cairns 
On The Bruce Highway 


AOR 051 


No Catalogue Available 


email:orchidsnth@bigpond.com 
Phone (07) 4056 2357 Mob 0405 453 171 
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HORTICULTURAL COURSES, 
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Another Rule Breaker 


by Alan W. Stephenson 


am always on the watch for orchids in odd places or those 

which choose to follow their individual flowering patterns 
despite being normally reliable in the manner of a normal 
annual habit. This year presented yet another surprise and 
this time is was in the form of a Critically Endangered 
terrestrial species, Speculantha ventricosa (syn. Pterostylis 
ventricosa) . 

This particular specimen was even later than a few which 
flowered near Jervis Bay in mid-June, which was already 
several weeks later than I had ever recorded since the species 
was formally recognised. 

I received an email photo from a friend which was 
forwarded to him by a couple of non-orchid residents who 
live near the Bomaderry Creek Regional Park. My friend and 
Lare part of the Bomaderry Creek Landcare Group and spend 
the occasional weekend planting new shrubs or weeding 
existing vegetation. The couple who located a plant they 
could not identify. While suspecting it was an orchid followed 
correct procedure and asked for an identification, 
and the responsibility fell upon me. However, this is 
an easy species to identify by the lower sepals having 
the habit of curling over the top of the galea and this 
is a constant even when the plant has finished or 
almost finished flowering. This is despite 
the plant being in a good recognisable state on 
24th July 2018. 

As expected I and our mutual friend immediately 
went to the site with the discovering couple, who 
simply noticed something different during their 
walk. Despite the lateness of the find the identification 
was quite easy and even more so when the orchid 
came into view. On the four square metre site was 
the still flowering plant with two others which had 
just passed over and also a further five rosettes. 
The habitat was typical for the type, which was low 
heath in thin sandy soil over rock shelf. Photos were 
taken and the site logged for official records and 
despite a look in the immediate habitat this was the 
only population with no plants noted. I should add 
this area has had no rain since 28'» July, which was 
2.5mm to follow the 4mm on 12! July and since 
those miniscule downfalls no rain has fallen to date 
(late August 2018). With this modest total I am 
surprised anything green has emerged anywhere. 

Fortunately, the obvious capsule on an earlier 
flowering plant seemed to have shed its seed and 
despite the extremely poor weather I expect this 
plant will follow suit. If this situation was not enough 
the site and a few hundred hectares of surrounding 
bushland suffered from a serious bushfire on 
15th July 2018. I noticed the fire on my return by 
train from Sydney on that day as the station is less 
than 2km directly east of the fire and passengers 
were consumed by smoke immediately upon 
alighting from the train. 
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I was contacted by my friend the next day who asked if we 
could check the site as soon as we were able. This we did on 
the 18th and as expected the orchid site was burned, as was 
the entire Regional Park. Despite this obvious setback I do 
expect that with decent rain all will return including plants 
from the tubers which were produced from what few flowers 
presented this year. On this post fire walk, we were looking 
for signs of arson as I was convinced the fire would not have 
been accidental but on meeting and talking with two NPWS 
persons we were assured it was another case of a tree falling 
across powerlines, thus breaking the line and sparking the 
fire in the extremely dry scrub. This partially satisfied me but 
at the same time raised my hackles about why such powerlines 
were not underground as they are not high-tension 
transmission lines but are of the type which regularly cause 
fires near residential areas. This powerline will now need to 
be replaced at some cost but if it were underground the cost 
is a one-off expense with almost no maintenance required as 
there are no wire carrying bars required. 


Speculantha ventricosa 
(syn. Pterostylis ventricosa) 
- single bloom 


During our survey of the burned area I took 
numerous photos and will make more trips to 
the area to check what, if any vegetative 
regeneration occurs. Another downside to the 
fires was that several hundred seedlings our 
Bushcare Group had planted in the previous 
month were also lost, along with the protective 
barriers erected at the time of planting. These 
have been watered with a tanker supplied by 
the Shoalhaven City Council and one member 
of the group has used the water tanker over the 
past few days in the expectation this may keep 
alive a proportion of the plantings. He lives 
close by but I live 5km from the site on the 
southern side of the Shoalhaven River with the 
park located on the north side but still only 
10 minutes’ drive from my home. 

Finally, I must be careful not to record the 
site of this species directly to the Shoalhaven 
City Council, even though this council has a 
good green ethic. Several years ago when I 
wrote the nomination to have Genoplesium 
baueri listed under the EPBC and NSW TSCT 
acts the GPS points for all plants was noted as 
required and as 66% of them were within 
Shoalhaven boundaries. Three of the plants lay 
within the path for a proposed road through 
this Regional Park. These three plants were 
deliberately destroyed by a person who had a 
key to the gate to allow access for a vehicle and 
a shovel to scrape a scar 1.5mts x 2.5mts exactly 
where the orchids were situated, thus removing 
them from sight and I must note the road has 
not and will not be constructed. Such is the 
vindictive capacity of some in authority and 
I am fortunate such an event would not occur 
with the current council. | 

Alan W. Stephenson 
Nowra, NSW 
Email: affine@tpg.com.au 


Speculantha ventricosa 
_ (syn. Pterostylis ventricosa) 
= plant in fruit 
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GROWING ORCHIDS 
FROM SEED 


by Philip Seaton and 
Margaret Ramsay 


Written for the amateur and the 
professional without access to 
sophisticated laboratory equipment and 
chemicals, ‘Growing Orchids from Seed 


contains all you need to know tog yt 
pO 


an expert! ou 

5 @ making equipment, pollinating orchid 
@ seed, successful germination, transplanting 
em on to healthy plants. 


Careful guideli 
flowers, harves' 
seedlings, and g é 
Eighty-eight lavishly illustrated pages of coloured drawings and photographs 
explain everything from selecting the right kit, through to planting your own seed- 
raised plants in the greenhouse, teaching you step-by-step how to grow orchids 
confidently, successfully and professionally. 


‘ssn 2somm ——QRDICONTENE $424... 


193mm x 240mm. 
was $39.95 RRP (Incl. GST) Plus Fostase vo HavoUNs 


Hardcover. 
(Landscape Format). 


ORCHID SPECIES OF THE 
SHOALHAVEN: NSW Australia 
by Alan W. Stephenson 


Alan Stephenson lives in Nowra and is well Paces to give the first 
botanical treatment of the native orchids of the Shoalhaven region. 
He has extended the distribution ranges of a number of uncommon 
and rare species, as well os discovering new taxa. This 68 page book 
is packed with both information and superb photography, almost 
exclusively token by the author. All of the recorded orchid species 
native to the region are included and illustrated. 


The introductory chapters discuss the area covered by this book, the 
structure of the orchid plants, their natural habitats, pate of an 
orchid flower, orchid structure and the pone of orchids. This is 
followed by the main section of the boo lly lists an 

discusses each species, with information such as Common Names, Recent Synonyms, Flowering Time in 
the wild, plus a brief description of the plant, flowers and preferred habitat. There are many terrestrial 
species fully covered as ales a number of epiphytic and lithophytic genera that are found in the area. 


The quality of the printing and colour reproductions are sparking. This is 0 wonderful field guide that will 
aid even ie most novice naturalist or native orchid enthusiast and confidently assist them in identifying 
examples they encounter in the field. It represents excellent value, as it also covers many species found 
naturally along the East Coast of New South Wales. 


68 pages, 
225 colour photos. QIRDIS(OUMT PRICE $n 19.5. 
was 525000 RRP (Incl. GST) Us POSTAGE AND HANDLNG 


210mm x 148mm. 

Softcover. 

ORCHIDS OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA 

rae Andrew Brown, Pat Dundas, | 
ingsley Dixon & Stephen Hopper ' 

Written by three of Western Australia’s most prominent orchidologists 

and featuring over 200 full-page, colour illustrations by renowned 

botanical artist Pat Dundas, Orchids of Western Australia is the first 

modern text cataloguing all 409 known species. 


This comprehensive resource for hardened enthusiasts and initiates 
alike features a wealth of information in a single volume - from a 
detailed introduction to WA orchids to information on each species, 
including who named them, where they were first collected, their 
habitat, distribution, flowering period, size and distinguishing features. 
This book is the culmination of decades of work by WA's foremost 
experts, each dedicated to the conservation of one of the world’s most 
important regional orchid floras. 


Orchid species % 
of the Shoalhaven 


NSW Australia 


Alan W, Stephenson 


Orchids 


$54.%. 


420 pages, _URDISCOUNTPRIC 
Hardcover. was $8995 RRP (Incl, GST) Plus rostac avo HanDUNG 
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that alphabetically lists and . 


The publishers of the 
Australian Orchid Review 
are pleased to offer readers popular 
orchid books at special discount prices. 


Just select the book(s) you require and 
fill in the details on the form provided. 


New titles will be added to the list when 
they become available. 


OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO OOO COOIOOO OOOOH OOOO OOOO OOO OOOO 


ORCHIDS IN 
YOUR GARDEN 


How to grow orchids in 
| the backyard 


oa by Robert Friend 
14 It sounds too good to be 


as easy to gro 


2, but orchids are 
das a lawn ora 
otic reputation, 
grow orchids 


e garden, by attaching them to trees, 
M mR) x 4 fixing them on rocks and walls, or planting 
un ROBERT Al them in garden beds. With more than 150,000 
species and hybrids of orchids in the world, there are plants suitable for every garden. 


Robert Friend draws on a lifetime’s experience with orchids to explain how to 
choose the right orchid for your climate and how to landscape orchids in different 
types of gardens. Ranging from tropical to cool climate areas, from large acreages 
to small courtyard gardens, almost every backyard can enjoy the best of one of 


cs OURDKCOUNTPRCE $419... 


144 pages. 
Colour and B&W. 
was $2235) RRP (Incl. GST) PWS POSTAGE AND HANDLING 


THE ALLURE OF ORCHIDS : 
by Mark A. Clements 3 
From 1788 when First Fleet artist George Raper painted Diuris |. ORCHIDS 


punctata, the botanical world has been fascinated by Australian 
orchids. Hundreds of orchid images from the National Library of 
Australia’s collection, with words by Mark Clements from the 
Australian National Herbarium in Canberra, make The Allure of 
Orchids a must-read for lovers of flowers, original paintings and our 
indigenous orchids. Many of these unique botanical illustrations are ee 
being showcased to a wider audience tor the very first time. x, 
The Allure of Orchids features an essay by internationally recognised . 
orchid expert Mark Clements, accompanied by a corto of af Er 
illustrations, both historical and modern, of this aluring species. In it you will find works by around 25 
artists, including the extraordinarily detailed lithographs of early botanical illustrator Ferdinand Bower, 
Ellis Rowan’s beautiful paintings, the delicate watercolours of Margaret Cochrane Scott, and many more. 
The Allure of Orchids is divided into two parts; Terrestrial or ground. orchids and Epiphytic or tree dwellin 
species. Clements says, “These illustrations can be came simply as works of art and part of our rch 
and colourful Australian illustrative heritage. But, significantly, they are also part of the scientific record 
of this country, particularly during the early exploration of the continent.” 

Interestingly, a lot of the old and traditional Latin botanical names have been used in this work. 
The author makes a significant number of anecdotal notes and comments throughout the book, to keep 
the reader fully informed. It is a “must have” book for those interested in Australian orchids and historical 


@ 


botanical art. 
159 peges, colour —_(URDKCOUNTPRICE $134... 
Hardcover. was $39099 RRP (Incl. GST) rs ostace ato wanouns 
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GROWING ORCHIDS 


ORCHips__|IN.cooL cuimate 
INCOOL CLIMATE | AUSTRALIA 
SO STRAIN. | (Second Edition, 2013) 


Second Edition 


Editors: Fraser, M.J., Wright, J., 
& Ferris, W. 20 


sok and includes 


ow to grow many types of orchids in cool climate 
regions of Australia. The main section covers 
individual cultivation of the most popular types of 
orchids that we all fall in love with at the beginning... Cymbidium, Cattleya, Oncidium, 
Paphiopedilum, Masdevallia, Stanhopea... and much more. An invaluable reference for 


novice growers and those with | a 
passion for this delightful plant family. OUR DISCOUNT PRICE $124.95... 
wos S295 RRP (Incl. GST) rus osc avo nouns 


128 pages with about 
190 photos. Paperback. 


HUNTLEYAS AND 
RELATED ORCHIDS 
by Patricia A. Harding 


Revered by avid orchid collectors for its 
delightful, star-shaped flowers, Huntleya is 
a small group of orchids found low in the 
forest. Huntleya is a small orchid genus 
that includes fourteen species. They occur 
in wet cloud forests at medium altitudes of 
Guatemala, Costa Rica, South America 
down to Bolivia. The type species Huntleya 
meleagris also occurs in Trinidad. Besides 
their striking colours — from deep blue to 
waxy red, royal purple to almost black — 
flowers of this group are known for their 
distinctive shapes, patterns, and textures. 
As appealing as these lovely tropical 
orchids are, their identification has been 
confused since the first species was described in the mid-1800s. Recent DNA 
studies have led to a clearer understanding of relationships and, as a result of 
this clarity, it is now possible to sort out the taxonomic problems and identify the 
characteristics that set species apart. In this first book devoted to the Huntleya 
alliance, author Patricia Harding presents evidence from the scientific literature, 
other growers,:and her own experience that will enable orchid enthusiasts 
everywhere to identify their plants and grow them successfully. Patricia A. Harding 
is an accredited American Orchid Society judge who has been growing 


a vor ORDSCOUNTIRGE $1342%., 


three decades. 
was $8500 RRP (Incl. GST) rs osrace av wavouns 


HUNZMLEYAS 


TED ORCHIDS 


AND.R 


260 pages, 150 colour 
photos. Hardcover. 


LYCASTE ORCHIDS - 


Cultivation and Hybridisation 
by A.F.W. Alcorn 


Lycaste orchids are easy to grow, and they produce 
flowers that range from the beautiful to the bizarre. 
No book previously has provided detailed cultural 
requirements of the Lycaste, and this book should 
fill that gap, and encourage new growers to take up 
the cultivation of this beautiful genus. A section on 
hybridising contains valuable information on 
inheritance and genetics that will benefit any 
hybridiser, not just the grower of Lycastes, as well as 
helpful hints on how to avoid pitfalls in your 
hybridising program. Michael Hallett, a friend of 
Fred Alcorn for a number of years, co-wrote this book with Fred and has completed 
it posthumously. He has a background in genetics, research and botany, 


Cultivation and Hybridisation 


A. F, W. Alcorn 


ceecivociss mK $415.20. 


5 RRP (Incl. GST) 


Colour and B&W. was $ ALS 
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THE GENUS CYMBIDIUM 
by David Du Puy 
and Phillip Cribb 


Second edition (2007). Full taxonomic 
accounts of all 52 species of Cymbidium, 
including distribution, 


THE GENUS 


CYMBIDIUM 


David Du Puy and Philhp Cnbb 


maps, colour 
photographs, line drawings and colour 
paintings. Taxonomic key. Detailed 
conservation assessment of Cymbidium. 
Cultivation chapter and breeding chapters 
as well as chapters covering history, 
morphology, seed morphology, anatomy, 


cytology, pollination, uses and phylogeny. 


OURDISCOUNTPRICE $u7'7/.25... 


was $105.00 RRP (Incl. GST) rusrosace ao wanouns 


369 pages, 

colour photographs, 
line drawings, maps. 
Small quarto, 
dustwrapper. 


4 ANGRAECOID ORCHIDS: 
Species from the African Region 
by Joyce Stewart, 


Johan Hermans, 
and Bob Campbell 


These so-called ‘Jewels of Africa’ with their 
sparkling flowers, distinctive growth habit 
and floriferous nature are much prized and 
this account, the first to include the 
Angraecoid orchids of both Africa and 
¥ Madagascar, is long awaited. It’ brings 
together, in a single volume, descriptions of 
all 690 species in this intriguing group of 
orchids and will be the essential reference 
for all Angraecoid orchid enthusiasts for 
years to come. Including such horticulturally 
important genera as Angraecum, Aeranthes, Aerangis and Jumellea. Stewart, 
Herman and Campbell have all spent time in various parts of eastern and 
southern Africa and precise ecological information relating to habitat, altitude 
preferences and flowering season of individual plants will be particularly helpful 
to growers. The diagnostic features of each genus are illustrated and over half 
the species are accompanied by exquisite photographs taken in both wild 


habitats and in cultivation. 
QURDISCOUITPRICE $u590%.., 
was 8595 RRP (Incl. GST) wus rosTAGe ANO HANDLING 


ANGRAECOID 


432 pages, 
290 colour photos. 
185mm x 265mm. 
Hardcover. 


@ STARTING OUT WITH ORCHIDS 
by David L. Jones 


em] David Jones is erguoby one of Australia's most prolific, precise and 
respected botanical and horticultural authors. The book is divided in two 


Starting out with 
ORCHIDS 


_ David L Jones” » 


beginners through to 
me Bread and understand 
ustrations that help describe terms or 
Uiures. There are over 250 colour photographs. 


Puiscusses the orchids themselves with concise information on 
atily according to climatic requirements, starting with cool growing orchids 
aWers, in alphabetical sequence first with terrestrial genera, followed by the epiphytes. 
tic species are treated together. For each entry there is specific detailed information on 
each species, as well as a simple table giving the basic cultivation ae and flowering season. A glossary is also 


included to explain unfamiliar terms. 9 5 
240 pages, colow. _(URDSCOUNTPRICE $26.95... 
was S295 RRP (Incl. GST) rus oswce vo nouns 


210mm x 148mm. 
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Arachnorchis cadyi (syn. Caladenia cadyi) drawing by Leo Cady 
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Leo Cady 
(1931 - 2018) 


eo Isaac Cady was born in Sandringham, NSW on 

5th August 1931. He lived in San Souci before settling in 
Kiama, as a self-employed mechanic before becoming 
a nurseryman, specialising in cacti and succulents, until 
retiring in 2006. He donated his extensive Haworthia collection 
to the Wollongong Botanic Gardens. Leo was a foundation 
member, and later a Life Member of ANOS Illawarra Group, 
a Life Member of the Species Orchid and Carnivorous Plant 
Society and Kiama Orchid Society. 

My first memory of Leo was before the beginning of my 
introduction to orchids prior to 1985, and it came when he 
operated a general nursery along the Kiama bends and from 
where I purchased a couple of native shrubs. This facility and 
residence were then relocated due to the realignment of the 
bends and where it remained until 2017 when he again 
relocated, but this time to Albion Park. 

I was unaware before I joined ANOS (Australasian Native 
Orchid Society) Illawarra the significance of his involvement 
with native orchids until I purchased his book, Australian 
Native Orchids in colour, written by Leo in association with 
photographer Eric Rotherham. This became my bible for 
some time, as through it I was introduced to the correct 
spelling and pronunciation of the names of native orchids 
and orchids in general. It was first published in 1970, reprinted 
in 1977 & 1978, and revised in 1985. 

Some years later, and after I joined ANOS Illawarra, 
we became friends to the extent he took me on several 
excursions to places I had not been, to show me orchids I had 
not seen. From these outings I became aware of the different 
habitats in which orchids choose to grow and again this 
widened my knowledge and interest. He also came to Nowra 
on occasions and showed me where Arachnorchis cadyi (syn. 
Caladenia cadyi) was discovered and he lamented the 
destruction of the area with the imposition of a pine forest. 
I learned he first located Calochilus pulchellus (as Calochilus sp. 
aff. grandiflorus) 35 years prior to my rediscovery and it later 
being declared a critically endangered species with the few 
remaining plants all located within the Shoalhaven. 

As he lived beside the main road to Wollongong it was an 
easy matter to stop by and collect him to attend ANOS 
meetings. From this we extended our outings and we got to 
see many and varied orchid species in the wild. 

One thing Leo said raised more than a little interest. 
We were looking for a particular midge orchid, when he said 
“they will only flower 4-6 weeks after good rain”. 
limmediately dismissed this, but later learned he was correct. 
Neither of us are scientists, but he was more in line with. 
scientific considerations than me. It was due to his overall 
enjoyment of orchids and his desire to maintain them and 
their habitat via knowledge that he was awarded 
Life Membership of ANOS Illawarra a few years ago. 

Leo passed away on 11th August 2018, aged 87. Such has 
been my association with Leo that I benefitted and enjoyed 
over 30 years, and is one I will sadly miss. Thankfully the 


memories and photos will remain forever. | 
Alan W. Stephenson 
Nowra, NSW 


Email: affine@tpg.com.au 
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2018 ORCHID EVENTS —- WVhazs on/ 


October 6-7 Warringal Orchid Society 

— Spring Show 

— St. Sava Community Centre, Greensborough, VIC 
October 12-14 Southern Orchid Spectacular 
— Conulla, NSW 


November 3-4 [weed Districts Orchid Fair 
— Tweed Heads, NSW 


November 11 Woolgoolga District Orchid Society 
— Free Orchid Workshop 


—Woolgoolga Public School, Yeates Hall, 
1-11 Scarborough Street, Woolgoolga, NSW 


December 2 Hills District Orchids 


— Summer Open Day 

—Northmead, NSW ~ 
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ly a’ | ~ Summer Open Day Sunday 2 December 2018 
: - @183 Windsor Road Northmead 2152 NSW 


9am til 4pm (please park in Mary Street or Windermere Avenue) 


Heaps of flowering orchids, rare species and unusual plants for sale, 
as well as a full range of orchid related supplies and new and exclusive 
Clivia miniata seedlings in a full range of colours. | 


Including regular vendors: 
-Tinonee Orchid Nursery and Macquarie Native Orchids 


www.hillsdistrictorchids.com 


One of the Chinese 

forms of the variable 
Dendrobium nobile, 

this being one of the 
finest wild examples 

in cultivation. 

Plant: Hills District Orchids 
(photo: David Banks) 


